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Dukakis 
touts 
exports 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
News Editor 

Gov. Michael S. Dukakis recently ap- 
peared at Export 90s, a seminar at NECC 
to encourage Massachusetts businesses 
to enter overseas markets. 

The seminar was sponsored by local 
chambers of commerce, the City of Hav- 
erhill, the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts and the Executive Office of Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

The conference covered a wide range 

_ of topics, such as Why to Export, Tips in 
Marketing and Financing, and a net- 
working session. 

Conference well attended: Over 
75 people attended, representing local 

- businesses, NECC and other local col- 
lege business divisions, several state 
business agencies, and local politicians. 

| “There are a lot of influential people 
here: i it’s a good place make contacts,” 
- said William Calderwood, NECC com- 
puter science major. 

Dukakis spoke at the beginning of 
the seminar and after the luncheon. 

“When the European Economic 
Community emerges as a $4 trillion 
market of 320 million people in 1992, 
Massachusetts had better be ready,” 
Dukakis said. 

_ “We have to work with the mayors 
and begin to develop a model for export- 
ing. We have to get out to those compa- 
nies who for a variety of reasons...are not 
exporting and get them excited about 
exporting,” he said. 

Some skeptics present: Many of 
the companies at the seminar already 
export, and some were skeptical and 
came for more information. 

“We’re not going to do it for you 
(export). We can only encourage it. We 
are the door openers,” Dukakis said. “A 
company that isn’t doing international 
business is in danger of collapsing from 
domestic competition. The sharks are 
circling,” 

_ Eighty-five percent of jobs in the next 
few years will need at least a community 
college education. “Our educational 
system is key to that. It’s institutions like 
this (NECC) that make this possible,” 
he said. ; 

Hundreds of jobs cut: [n an inter- 
view after the conference, Dukakis was 
asked about job cuts in higher educa- 
tion. He said, “Several hundred jobs 
have been cut. The number of people 
working in public schools is down seven 
to eight hundred. We asked higher 
education to pick up seven or eight 
hundred more, but they were willing to 
raise fees to keep jobs.” 

“Tt is a unique situation that we will 
have to work out.” 

Asked about his recent unpopularity 
and the lion’s share of blame heaped on 
pee pied “Harry Truman once 
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It’s chopping time 


$441,936 slashed from budget, many areas cut 


By SHAUN DONAHUE 
Editor 

The Commonwealth’s fiscal problems have 
forced NECC President John R. Dimitry to 
cut $441,936 from the college’s operating 
budget. 

Dimitry’s actions follow an order from 
Governor Michael Dukakis to cut $25 mil- 
lion from the state’s higher education budget. 
This reduction in state support has prompted 
the cutting, and in some cases, total elimina- 
tion of several campus services. 

As the current situation stands, Northern 
Essex is one of the most poorly funded com- 
munity colleges in the state and the 
commonwealth’s fiscal status will continue to 
cripple school operations, Dimitry said. 

Poorly funded: “Right now, we are so 
poorly funded, as compared to the other 14 
community colleges, that I think we can make 
the point that the next wave of cuts shouldn’t 
even touch the people(schools), at the bot- 
tom,” he said. “They (the state) should be 
cutting the schools at the top half.” 

Dimitry has already been notified by 
Edward Lashman, secretary of administration 
and finance, ina written document to prepare 
for the situation to get worse in fiscal year 
1991. The necessary revenue is not available 
and the state cannot rely on any new taxes 
because the Massachusetts’ House of Repre- 
sentatives cannot agree on a tax package, said 
Lashman. 

“We must, no matter what favorable (or 
unfavorable) legislative action is forthcom- 
ing, get spending in line with revenues,” he 
said. 

Northern Essex received $11,048,403 in 
fiscal year 1990 for the largest community 
college in Massachusetts. 

Lower financial support: NECC re- 
ceived less state financial support than 
Springfield($14,183,914),Massasoit 
($13,161,199), North Shore ($13,143,160), 
and Middlesex ($11,612,883) community 
colleges in fiscal year 1991, however. Dimitry 
is puzzled and outraged by these figures. 

“There is powerful evidence to show that 
we have, within and among the community 
colleges, very serious inequities,” he said. 

The cuts and inequities have forced Dim- 
itry to experiment with the possibility of 
transferring day division, courses, students, 
and instructors into the Division of Continu- 
ing of Education (DCE). This would relieve 
the operating budget of some of the state’s 
allocated funds because DCE is self-support- 
ing. 

This experiment could also attract new in- 
coming freshman to the program because the 
day division will not accept any new freshman 
students in the spring, Dimitry said. 
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SYBILLA BARTH, receives certificate for writing the best essay in the 
Writing Awards Competition from George Bailey, English dept. chairper- 
son. See story, page four and reprinted essays, pages eight and nine. | 


While the school continues its search for 


revenue, Dimitry and the NECC Board of 


Trustees have unanimously decided to in- 
crease student fees by $3 per credit hour in 
both the day and evening divisions. 

Unfortunate situation: “I think it’s un- 
fortunate we have to penalize the students,” 
but something has to be done, Joseph Bev- 
ilacqua, NECC trustee said. 

Patricia A. Flynn, NECC trustee, said, “I 
take offense to this. It isn’t fair to us and it 
isn’t fair to the students.” 

Franklyn Jenifer, Massachusetts’ chancel- 
lor of higher education, knew the fee increase 
would happen, but it may be temporary. 

“I realize these (budget) reductions may 
need to be partially offset by an increase in 
campus based fees, depending on the individ- 
ual circumstances prevailing on campuses,” 
he said. “If a campus decides that a fee 
increase is necessary, I am further requesting 
sucha fee should be considered an emergency 
surcharge for the spring semester only.” 

Immediate reductions: Dimitry has also 
finalized other campus cuts that will go into 
effect immediately. They include: 

QO) The elimination of an $85,000 reserve 
fund that was stipulated in the fiscal year 791 
spending plan. 

QO) Reduce academic and administrative 
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supplies, equipment building maintenance, 
service contracts, and travel by $93,000. 

Q) Reduce English as a Second Language 

(ESL) offerings at the Lawrence campus by 
approximately 12 course selections to free 
$20,000 in funding. These students will be 
offered the same courses through DCE at the 
Haverhill campus. 
QO) Reduce the Massachusetts Education 
and Employment Program funding by 
$30,000 for the remainder of the fiscal year. 
QO Reduce the Art Gallery and Sculpture 
Program for the remaining six months of the 
school year by $5,000. 

Q Discontinue the Creative Arts Series for 
the remainder of the fiscal year to make 
$3,750 available. The program will be al- 
lowed to seek outside sources of revenue if it 
wishes to continue operation. 

An additional savings in the state 01 per- 
sonal salary subsidiary will free $32,000 in 


funds. This is based on the four vacant staff 


positions and future vacancies during the 
fiscal year. $10,000 will be cut from the state 
funded advertising /marketing budget in the 
day division. 


Further savings in the campus utilities ac- 
count will cut $12,086 over and above the 
original recommendation. 


Senate supports new fee increase 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 

On Friday Dec. 1, the Student Senate 
voted seven to six to support a $3 per credit 
hour fee increase. 

Revenue from the fee increase is approxi- 
mately $120,000, said Joe Brown, dean of 
administration. It will be used to offset future 
reversions which Gov. Michael Dukakis and 
Edward Lashman, secretary of administration 


and finance, have said will in all probability 
come before the spring semester is finished. 
Yes votes: Senators who voted in favor 
of the increase were Lynne Brown, senate 
president; Kelly Sanborn, senate vice presi- 
dent; Jon Brown; Cynthia Shepard; Irma 
Levy; Robert Williams; and Charles Cioffi. 
Alby Marshall, Blaise Coco, Eric Symmes, 
Diane Jemlich, Barry M. Helmey, and Deidre 
Thibodeauopposed the fee increase, as did 


student representative Gianina DiVencenzo 
at last week’s board of trustees meeting. 
Brown voted “yes” because, “We cannot 
demand of our legislators what we are not 
willing to do ourselves. Also, we cannot raise 
fees in the middle of the semester, so if we 
don’t raise fees now, and the reversions come, 
as Dukakis and Lashman have indicated they 
will, we will have no way to generate the 
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Taxing game 


Prepare for the worst in higher ed. next year, 
leaderless legislature blows tax package effort 


The Dukakis administration has al- 
ready slashed $25 million from the 
Commonwealth’s higher education 
budget, and Edward Lashman, Massa- 
chusetts secretary of administration and 
finance, has warned all college presidents 
to prepare for the situation to get worse 
in fiscal year 1991. 

- Dukakis and the Massachusetts’ House 
of Representatives have hinted about the 
passing of a major tax package for almost 
a year now, but no firm action has been 
taken by either group. They should quit 
beating around the bush, because at this 
point, tax hike is inevitable because 
Dukakis can continue to cut programs 
until new revenue is created. 

Granted, no taxpayer wants to pay any 
more than they have to, but the state will 
continue to pile up debt and cut valuable 
services until substantial revenue is raised. 

Ifthis is not done before the end of the 
year, Massachusetts’ citizens will really 
feel the state’s fiscal troubles when their 
streets are not plowed after snow storms, 
their children are sent home from school 
because there is no money to heat the 
buildings, and more state employees are 
laid off while the others do not receive 
pay checks. 

Possible strategy: John R. Dim- 
itry, NECC president, believes that maybe 


See stories, page one 


the state is going to use this tactic to 
make the people see how bad things are 
really getting. 

“Maybe the state wants to give the 
illusion that until the people in the cities 
and towns actually see their garbage not 
being collected, the snow not being 
removed, and school’s shut down in 
March, they will not take the budget 
problem seriously,” he said. 

Asit stands, Dukakis has already prom- 
ised to layoff2,000 more state employees 
within the next six weeks. This will fur- 
ther weaken the state’s economy and 
send the Commonwealth’s unemploy- 
ment rate skyrocketing. 

Until Dukakis can make the citizens of 
the Commonwealth realize how serious 
these problems are, he has no choice but 
to lay people off and take money away 
from the schools and hope people will 
listen to his cry for help. 

Fiscal headaches: The Observer 
hopes that Dukakis and the legislature 
can get a tax package hammered out 
soon so state higher education and other 
agencies can stop feeling the brunt of the 
Commonwealth’s fiscal headaches. 


Letters dept. 


Gay rights comments, Self-Study correction atred 


Dear Editor: 

I am a student at a community college in 
Orlando, Fla., and would like to respond to 
an article that ran in your November 1, 1989 
issue of the NECC Observer. 

In the issue, students were asked how they 
felt about the new gay rights bill. It is so 
depressing to find our that even students a 
thousand miles away are as stereotypical as the 
ones here. It is apparent to me that students, 
males in particular, are the ones who need to 
overcome their homophobia, or fear ofhomo- 
sexuals, 

I respond to one student in specific, Chris 
Harding, who said, “Not at all. I disagree 
with everything they stand for.” Gee, Chris, 
does that mean you disagree with people in 
love? Those who want to find someone in life 
who shares the same interests? Those who 
want to spend the rest of their lives trouble 
free in an environment that would allow them 
to continue to grow and be creative people? I 
didn’t think that is what you meant, but that 
is what you said. 

What ashame it is, people in this world are 
not able to live in certain housing projects, get 
jobs, have insurance or a number of other 
privileges just because who they want to sleep 
with is not the general consensus of the 
public. 

I also wish to take this time and congratu- 
late News Editor, Gavin Sutcliffe, for his 
efforts in delivering this news item. I like the 
closing paragraph, “Like it or not, a person’s 
sexual preference is their own, and regardless 
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of what choice they make, they should not be 
denied their basic civil rights.” It appears 
Gavin cares about what injustices are happen- 
ing here in the “civilized” world. 

One can only hope that once all stere- 
otypes and hates are banished from the world, 
the walls between nations and people can 
come down and everyone can be loved for 
who they are, not who they wish to live their 
lives with. 

Thomas Booth 
Orlando, Fla. 
Self-Study comments 

To The Editor: 

I really appreciated the coverage provided 
by The Observer on the Self-Study process. 

However, I wanted to correct a miscon- 
ception which may have arisen. Many efforts 
have been made to ensure that our catalog 
gives the most accurate information possible 
to students. I would encourage all students 
to read carefully the statements which pre- 
cede the four semester sequence breakdown 
of courses stating “The following sequence of 
courses allows this program to be completed 
in two years by full time students. Many of 
our students design three to five year plans or 
accelerate their progress by attending sum- 
mer and/or evening classes.” 

We also hope to ensure students know all 
the courses listed in the catalog are not offered 
each semester. Once again, we welcome 
input from any member of the college com- 
munity in our work. 

Sandra DeVellis 
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Riding eh 


British native enjoys glorious country drive 


By MICHAEL WELLS 
Staff Reporter 

A very odd thing happens just North of 
Junction 43 on the M1. It stops. Just runs out 
of road. 

After 200 miles of glorious rubber-smacked 
tarmac that cuts a rumbling swath a quarter of 
a mile wide through the British hills, the great 
grandfather of British freeways, or motor- 
ways as we like to call them, makes a slight 
curve to the left and then as ifhumbled by the 
sight of the steaming towers of Leeds, an 
industrial city in the North of England, turns 
into a rather sorry slip-road. 

Massive roads: It’s pathetic really. My 
mobile nation, the proud owner of 21 million 
vehicles, has massive roads which show a deep 
need to end somewhere. Great six-lane high- 
ways careen in all directions and then just as 
they are getting in to the swing of it all, gives 
up. Other motorways like the M6 get only as 
far as Carlisle, and the M5 escapes the mess of 
Birmingham to throw in the towel at Exeter 
and the M63, aftera heroic sprint through the 
crags of the Penines, ends with a whimper at 
the Northern coastal town of Hull. 

It’s not surprising, of course. The land 
keeps ending, too, and there’s really little 
point in spreading tarmac into the sea. It’s 
purely the symptom of being an island. 

A massive gap: Apart from making the 
idea of a British long-distance truck drive a 
contradiction in terms, it has also left a mas- 
sive gap in the British experience of the late 
20th century. 

It’s impossible to go on a road trip in 
Britain, impossible to stack up the battered 
old car.with friends and hit the road with any 
force or style. A successful road trip needs not 
a destination but the opposite, the ability to 
keep on keeping on, foot to the floor, wind 
rushing through hair, commitments forgot- 
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ten. 

Even the genuine American vision of road- 
tripping is largely mythology, but at least the 
sheer size of the country gives the idea more 
validity. When the beat writers first started 
breaking away there was space to break away 
in and something to break from. The post- 
war consumer boom had changed American 
society. Gadgets were the new deity, the 
shining mass produced automobile a symbol 
of all that was possible in the American dream 
come true. 

Natural theme parks: The British land- 
scape is an intensely intimate, comfortable 
one. There are no featureless deserts and even 
the mountain ranges, like the Penines, are 
thought of as quaint natural theme parks, 
nature’s gift to the hearty. Eventually you will 
get to somewhere like Liverpool, Portsmouth 
or Edinburgh and realize that all you can do 
now is turn around and go back home. 

And as you’re passing each frontier town 
on this great road trip, your accent will give 
you away. People will be able to place your 
dialect to within 20 miles. It’s hard to be a 
mystery if nobody thinks you’re mysterious. 

The British band It’s Immaterial managed 
to sum up just how ludicrous a British road- 
trip is in their 1986 song Driving Away From 
Home. Over a Country and Western guitar 
strum, they sing in a lazy laid-back drawl 
about the M62 as though it were the Oregon 
Trail, suggesting we travel north to visit exotic 
places like Glasgow, even drive away from 
home “Thirty miles or more.” Ye gods, that 
far? 

Soremember America just think how lucky 
you are and climb aboard. 


Hunting controls starvation, 
as deer population kept down 


By SHERI MARCELLA 
Staff Reporter 

It’s a cold windy day in February, and the 
temperature is below zero with two feet of 
snow on the ground. A yearling deer struggles 
to reach the last piece of bark on an already 
stripped tree. Weak from lack of food, the 
deer collapses and lays there to die a slow 
death from starvation and exposure. 

Hunting season is the only alternative to 
scenes such as this. The white tail deer is 
overpopulated in rural and suburban areas all 
over New England as close as 20 miles from 
Boston. When someone mentions the word 
hunter, the first thing that comes into many 
minds is a gun toting psycho in search of 
Bambi and his friends. In reality, hunting 
season is highly monitored by the Fish and 
Game Department for the benefit of the deer 
population rather than the hunter. 

Population to flourish: The population 
is researched by wildlife biologists before the 


season is set, and it is then regulated and 
enforced by fish and game officers. Hunting 
seasons allow the deer population to flourish 
by making sure the remaining deer will have 
enough food to get through the winter and 
ensure a promising herd for the coming years. 

Hunting is a management tool as opposed 
to death by starvation. If 100 deer are forced 
into an area with only the food and shelter for 
50 deer, most for them will die from starva- 
tion, spreading disease to other deer and 
domestic animals, or fall prey to dogs. 

Most hunters are not out looking fora kill; 
in fact, only a small percentage of hunters 
each year even take a deer, and many go out 
only for the enjoyment and experience it 
brings. 

Why should a few poor sportsmen ruin a 
balance that allows not only the hunter but 
many other people who truly love the beauty 
of nature, its gifts and the sight of a white tail 
deer in its natural environment? 
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Drug lords profit 
while America 
loses completely 


By SHAWNA McCLOSKEY 
Staff Reporter 

William Bennett, the nation’s chief drug 
warrior, is outgunned, outnumbered, un- 
derfinanced and basically, involved in a no 
win situation. 

The drug users, the drug makers, the drug 
sellers, the ones who profit from drugs, have 
become too big and powerful. 

Recently, in Columbia, one of the world’s 
biggest drug suppliers, we have witnessed 
that if a presidential candidate disapproves of 
the drug kings, they just kill him. 

The Colombian authorities are going 
through the process, rounding up suspects 
and all that, but the judges are too afraid to 
put them in jail because they’Il be murdered, 
too. 

There really isn’t a “drug war” because the 
war has long been lost for a number of 
reasons. 

Reason one: popular demand. Many 
Americans choose to use drugs on many dif- 
ferent levels from the back alley crackhead, to 
the outwardly respectable coke sniffer. 

Reason two: The profits are staggering. 
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The street pusher makes big money, his sup- 
plier makes big money, the smuggler makes 
big money, and corrupted officials that get 
bought off also make big money. 

Reason three: There just aren’t enough 
cops to make a tiny dent in the drug industry, 


‘LEGALIZE DRUGS ?... 


and when they do make arrests it leads to 
problem four. 

Reason four: Where do we put them? 
The local jails, the state prisons, the federal 
prisons, are all overcrowded. 

Reason five: How to stop the flow of 
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_ “We can view d 


drugs coming in at the borders? The problem 
is that there are so many ways to bring drugs 
in. And there aren’t enough border patrols, 
Coast guard boats and planes, federal narcs, 
whatever, to stop it. 

Solution? Well, Bennett can keep asking 
for more federal money, knowing he won’t 
getit. We can keep telling our kids to “Just say 
no,” while a given percentage will be saying 
tyes: 

Or we can call off the war and make the 
best of what peace is here. We can view drugs 
as we do liquor. If you want it and are of legal 
age and have the price, you can have the 
booze. At least we don’t have gangs blasting 
each other and innocent bystanders for terri- 
torial rights. And we also collect a tax on every 
bottle sold. 

Yes, that’s right, we might as well legalize 
the junk, put taxes on it, license the distribu- 
tors and establish and age limit. If someone 
wants to sniff away his nose or fry his brain, 
then so be it. That person is doing it now 
anyway, and at least we’d be rid of the gun 
battles, the corruption and the wasted money 
and effort trying to save the brains and noses 
that didn’t want to be saved. 


History repeats itself: Lowell questions not new 


By MICHAEL SAPIENZA 
Staff Reporter 

“Why should the Palatine Boors be suf- 
fered to swarm into our settlements ... Why 
should Pennsylvania, founded by the Eng- 
lish, become a colony of aliens, who will- 
shortly be some numerous as to Germanize us 
instead of our Anglifying them, and will never 
adopt our language or customs?” 

This is a quote from a pamphlet, Observa- 
tions Concerning the Increase of Mankind 
written over 200 years ago, draws an interest- 
ing parallel to the referendum question passed 
recently in Lowell. 

Rephrased and repeated: The fear of 
the threat of Germans ruining the Anglican 
culture of America fell by the wayside, but 
now history’s question is rephrased and re- 
peated, and time has changed the population’s 
answer. 

On Tuesday, Nov. 7, voters in Lowell 
overwhelmingly supported a referendum ques- 
tion 14,575 to 5,579 proposing that English 
be the city’s official language. 

The question was non-binding, which 
makes it no more than an official opinion poll, 


Group tries to stop Seabrook licensing 


By SOPHIA ALEXANDROU 
Staff Reporter 

Imagine for a moment looking toward 
home from a distance and not being able to 
approach it or even walk through the front 
door again. Although everything within it 
remains the same and looks in peace and 
order , nothing inside can ever be touched, 
salvaged or retrieved. 

What could be the cause of such an ago- 


nizing disaster? Nothing less than a nuclear - 


accident! 

One group of people desparately trying to 
prevent such a disaster, the Citizens Within 
the Ten Mile Radius, or C-10, aims to edu- 
cate the public on the critical issues before all 
relevant state and local officials. They also 
hope to prevent, within the legal, regulatory 
structure the licensing of the Seabrook nu- 
clear power plant. 

Often criticized: C-10 formed three years 
ago, and it now has 5,000 members. “Often 
we are criticized as hippies left over from the 
60s, but this is absolutely not true,” said Mrs. 
Sandra Fuller Mitchel, C-10 paralegal, who 
works on all of the litigations. 

“We are a group of professional, well- 
educated people who have taken a strong 
stand in the licensing of the Seabrook Power 
Plant. 


so it will not become a city ordinance or law, 
not yet anyway. 

Itis by no means a new proposal. An article 
from the Oct. 6, 1986 U.S. News and World 
Report points out several states that have 
already passed legislation making English the 
state’s official language, and others have done 
so since them. 

Scope of power: Legislation like this is 
limited in its scope of power because laws 
restricting the use of other languages would 
be hard to enforce, but state bilingual pro- 
grams would be a sure target, and at the 
forefront of those programs are bilingual 
education programs. 

George Kouloheras, Lowell school board 
member and a staunch opponent of bilingual 
education, pushed the referendum. Instead 
of attacking the root of the bilingual educa- 
tion problem he chose to slap immigrant 
cultures in the face with it. But maybe there 
was another motive for his attack. 

The same U.S. Newsarticle lists arguments 
that proponents of this proposal use. Bilin- 
gual education is on the list, of course, but the 
first argument reads, “Multiple languages 


“TI would like people to understand what 
we do against Seabrook is not something we 
took on our own. There are law books, gov- 
ernment guides and documents saying we 
have a legal right to be opposed to it.” 

C-10 is concerned with the fact that the 
Seabrook Nuclear Plant does not have an 
operating license. 

“They have what is called a temporary 
license. It means nothing,” Mitchel said. 
“They have to follow a series of steps. Certain 
criteria must be met in order for them to 
obtain an operating license.” 

Fighting soldier: Asked if Seabrook would 
ever obtain its license, Mitchel was quick to 
say such a thing is inconceivable. The plant 
expected its operating license five years ago, 
and they also expected to complete construc- 
tion ten years ago. 

“But Seabrook is trying to hold on like a 
last fighting soldier on a battlefield,” Mitchel 
said. “Every time there is severe opposition, 
and they don’t see their way around it. They 
go to the NRC and ask them to change the 
rules.” 

The licensing process is overseen by Con- 
gress, and C-10 is in the process of putting yet 
another commercial hearing together, which 
will be taken to Washington this week. 

This hearing will contain information about 
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and ethnic separatism threaten America’s 
heritage and erode English as a unifying 
force.” 

Speak in same language: What about 
the “unifying force” of desire? Desire for 
freedom and release from anything that in- 
hibits that freedom. That desire is what wars 
are fought over and what makes people who 
can’t speak to each other in the same language 
stand side by side and fight. 

Line up a person from every known cul- 
ture along the shore ofa placid lake. Let them 
stand and watch the sun sink and change hue 
as it travels downward reflection off the still 
water. Let them observe quietly until the last 
ray of light flickers then disappears below the 
horizon. 

Regardless of whether or not they can 
describe it to the others, the shared experi- 
ence will be appreciated universally as beauti- 
ful, breathtaking and inspiring. Freedom leaves 
that same feeling. 


employees (also called whistle-blowers) who 
have worked within the industry and have 
seen too many wrong doings. Disturbed so 
greatly, they had to resign. 

“It has taken eight years to put this to- 
gether,” said Mitchel. “These reports contain 
such things as faulty welding, equipment that 
is on paper but never installed, and alcohol 
and drug abuse, among other things.” 

C-10 is also concerned the Seabrook 
Nuclear Plant may be cutting corners with 
safety in order to-save money. 

Emergency evacuation: “It is not that 
I am against nuclear power; I am against 
nuclear power in Seabrook,” Mitchel said. 
“In the case of an emergency, evacuation 
would become impossible. It is irresponsible 
for the government to allow people to be so 
close to a nuclear plant. There are houses 
right on the fence.” 

Plutonium, one of the by-products of the 
plant, is used in nuclear weapons and as a 
reactor fuel. Itis highly toxic to human beings 
and its handling and transportation present 
serious difficulties, Mitchel said. 

At this point, the United States does not 
have a nuclear weapons facility in operation. 
They had to close one in Washington, the 
country’s largest so they do not have a place 
to produce plutonium. 


Kouloheras said in a Boston Globe article, 
“We have room for only one flag, the stars and 
stripes: we have room for only one loyalty, 
America; and we have room for only one 
language, English.” 

Putting language in the same class as tan- 
gible cultural monuments like the flag and the 
country itself that hold such intangible mean- 
ings like respect, loyalty, sacrifice and the like 
is preposterous. 

Only one language: He would have 
done just as well to replace “... we have room 
for only one language, English,” with “. .. we 
have room for only one pie, apple.” 

It is not fair to tag this official language 
proposal as racist since as it stands it may be 
classified as an attack on the bilingual pro- 
grams that are far too costly and far too 
ineffective, but that attack may just be a 
disguise. 

Incidentally, Observations Concerning the 
Increase of Mankind was written by Benjamin 
Franklin. Don’t flatter yourself, Kouloheras. 
The only parallel is you both shared a com- 
mon fear, and you both acted on it, but so far 
you’re having a bit more success than Fran- 
klin. 


process now 


oe 
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Plutonium was one of the largest toxic 
substances exported at a high level. Until re- 
cently, there was no cry for storage of nuclear 
waste, as it was shipped to Georgia, Washing- 
ton, and Third World Countries to be re- 
cycled into weapons. With the shutdown of 
the two largest facilities in the country, it now 
cannot be recycled or sold. 

Waste sites: Seabrook Station is now 
one of the largest potential waste sites in the 
world, Mitchel said. It can store its own waste 
for up to 15 years. Most nuclear power plants 
have a life span of 40 years. 

“So, it not only becomes a power plant, 
but also a waste storage place,” she said. 
“They don’t talk ...they don’t want the public 
focusing on it. We feel there is a conspiracy 
going on. They are looking for sources of 
plutonium, and they have to get these com- 
mercial nuclear plants off and running in 
order to obtain plutonium as a by-product.” 


Reciients will happen 


IT WAS ONE of those days for Leslie Fern, an NECC student from Seabrook 
N.H. last Friday. At 8:05 a.m. when attempting to start her car, her Ford 
Tempo became engulfed in flames, according to campus security. 
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Students oppose higher fees 
to offset budget reversions 


Student Initiative Group polls 361 day division students 


By SHAUN DONAHUE 
Editor 

Earlier this month, the Student Initiative 
Group, aself-sponsored student rights group, 
conducted a poll to gather student views 
about the newly instituted $3 per credit hour 
fee increase. 

Two questions were asked of 361 day 
division students: “Are you in favor of a $3 to 
$5 fee hike per credit hour for the spring 
semester?” and “Are you in favor of allowing 
a percentage of your student activities fees to 
be applied to offset a fee hike for the spring se- 
mester?” 

Student opposition: Eighty-seven per- 
cent (314 students) were opposed to ques- 
tion one, the fee increase itself. Ten percent 
(37 students) were in favor of the increase, 
and three percent (10 students) were unde- 
cided. 


a pl fee increases 


In question two, 57 percent (205 stu- 
dents) were in favor of having a portion of 
their student activities fees used toward 
NECC’s fiscal crisis so a fee increase would 
not have to be implemented. 

“In our opinion, this poll exemplifies, 
overwhelmingly, a student opposition to- 
wards higher fees,” Blaise Coco, student ini- 
tiative group member and student senator, 
said. “It further suggests the students willing- 
ness to forgo a portion of their activities fee to 
become educated. Clearly the corridors of 
Northern Essex should echo these findings 
and I hope they are heard by all.” 

Student consensus: The poll was con- 
ducted Dec. 6,7, and 8 in all five campus 
buildings. The questions were asked at a 
variety of times during the school day to 
insure an overall student consensus, Coco 
said. 
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revenue needed.” 
Sanborn supported the increase because 


“If we don’t take the fee hike; the quality of , 


our education will go down, we will have to 
lay off faculty and the students will suffer.” 
She added the increase is not so bad com- 
pared to the tuition increases students at 
private schools face every year, which average 
9 to 10 percent. 

Not the solution: According to Helmey, 
fee increases are not the answer, however. 

“T think they should search and try to find 
a way in which they can cut other spending so 
we don’t have to have the raise in fees,” he 
said. “I voted “no” because I think the only 
time you should raise‘fees is if you are doing 
it to improve the quality of existing academic 
programs,” he said. 

Coco also voted against the fee increase 
pointing out if they raise fees once, what’s to 
prevent them from raising them again, and 
there is fat that can be cut from the budget. 


, Thibodeau echoed this statement. “The 
state and possibly the schools knew there’was 
going to be problems, and they should have 
taken it into account for Calne for the current 
year,” she said. 

Not doing enough: “I:don’t know they 
have made all the cuts they can. I haven’t seen 
the proof that it is necessary to increase the fee 
by. three dollars either,” she said. 

NECC President John Dimitry, who was 
present at the meeting, said that no more cuts 


can be made. “The jig.is up; we need to raise © 


money.” 

No matter what.the outcome of the vote, 
Thibodeau said; “Senate approval was not 
necessary, and I feel they were just trying to 
go before the trustees and say ‘see, we have 
student approval’.” 

Though she voted in favor, Brown said it 
didn’t matter how the senate voted, because 
the fee increase will go through regardless of 
what the group said. 


DCE job shift 


Day division part-timers 
to teach 60 course sections 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
News Editor 
In light of recent budget cuts, NECC 
President John R. Dimitry has proposed and 


. passed through NECC’s Board of Trustees a 


plan to save nearly $442,000. 

“I’m sure one way to do it is to reduce the 
day division payroll,” Dimitry said. “There is 
not enough money to pay all these teachers, 
but the people on the day division payroll 
have to have someplace else to go.” 

Dimitry’s plan, which will take effect in the 
Spring 1990 semester, includes transferring 
day division courses, students and faculty into 
the Division of Continuing Education (DCE). 
Approximately 60 course sections will be 
transferred. Most will be freshman or 
entry-level courses. 

More money: “Until the state gives us 
more money, we cannot take on more stu- 
dents (in the day division),” Dimitry said. 

The switch from day to DCE will mean an 
increase in cost for students, and a decrease in 
pay for instructors. 

In day division courses, which are subsi- 
dized by the state, tuition costs $43 per credit 
hour. In DCE courses, which must support 
themselves, tuition costs $60 per credit hour. 
Day division teachers receive higher pay than 
DCE instructors, and this saves the college 
more money. 

“The school can make four to five thou- 
sand dollars on every section, not only is it 
saving money, it is making a windfall on these 
classes,” said Joe Rizzo, Mass. Teacher’s 
Association Chapter President, and associate 
professor, department of behavioral sciences. 

Students penalized: “The Board of Re- 
gents has asked colleges not to bump classes 
(from day to DCE), not to use a few students 
to make money (needed to cover budget 
cuts),” Rizzo said. 

“This is a no win situation, almost every- 
one involved loses. Everything aboutit stinks,” 
he said. 

“This is better than people losing their 
jobs completely, and keeping students out of 
NECC,” Dimitry said. 

The Budget Committee had a separate 
proposal for dealing with the $442,000 re- 
duction. Their plan included a $3 per credit 
hour fee increase and did not recommend 
moving day courses into DCE. They sent 
their plan to the Coordinating Committee, 
which approved it and forwarded it to Dim- 
itry. 

Own plan: The president chose not to im- 
plement the Budget Committee’s plan, and 


he went ahead with his own. 

“We are an advisory committee and he 
does.not have to accept our recommenda- 
tions,” said Judy Tye, budget committee 
chairperson and coordinator of the early child- 
hood education program. 

Dimitry’s original plan did not include the 
fee increase, but ina surprising turnaround he 
decided to raise fees and implement his sav- 
ings plan. 

In Dimitry’s proposal at a recent trustees 
meeting, he said, “I thought we could avoid 
a fee increase if we cut enough, but I can’t 
swing it. I have to cut and raise fees. 

Unheard of: “To raise fees in the middle 
of an fiscal year is unheard of, yet this is the 
second year in a row (fees have been raised). 
To have a budget voted in July that is not 
worth the paper it is printed on is equally 
unheard of.” 

~ Louis Fossarelli, NECC trustee, said, “We 
must downsize the institution so we won’t be 
going back to the fee well each time (we have 
a fiscal crisis).” 

In spite of the new fee increase, NECC is 
still far from the top in terms of fees charged 
to students, and some schools charge twice as 
much, Dimitry said. 

“This is no way to run an institution. It’s 
not where we stand or how much we charge. 
It’s just irresponsible,” Fossarelli said. 

Marjorie Goudreault, NECC trustee chair- 
person, said, “Once we approve a budget 
there is nothing to stop the state from coming 
inand taking more money out of that budget.” 

No freshmen: Dimitry said, “I believe in 
September we will not be able to accommo- 
date entering freshmen if future budget pre- 
dictions are true.” 

Dimitry’s plan to move the day courses to 
DCE has upset some members of the college 
community, including John Guarino, a 
member of the budget committee and profes- 
sor in the department of history and govern- 
ment. 

“We (the budget committee) were told 
early about financial problems. We listened to 
some proposals (to deal with cuts) and 
amended them to spread the financial bur- 
dens more equally,” Guarino said. 

Band aid: “This plan may be a great band 
aid and great psychologically, but I’m not 
sure it is healthy in the long run. Downsizing 
should be done in advertising, research and 
development and community services, rather 
than burdening students and faculty. 

“We area school first, not a think tank and 
a place for square dancing,” Guarino said. 


150 attend Writing Awards 


By SHAUN DONAHUE 
Editor 

The NECC English Dept. held its annual 
writing awards ceremony Monday, Dec. 4 in 
Lecture Hall A. 

Approximately 100-150 people attended 
the ceremony, Philip Sittnick, assistant pro- 
fessor, English department, said. 

The essays accepted from English Com- 
positon I and II students were judged on their 
superior achievement and the ability to write 
fluently and creatively. 

More people: attended the awards cere- 
mony this semester than in the past, Sittnick 
said. 

“Participation was about the same as it’s 
been in recent semesters. I think there were a 
total of 45 students whose ain were en- 
tered,” he said. 

The winners were placed in‘two catego- 
ries, certificate winners and prize winners. | 

A list of winners follows: 

Comp. ! award winners: Jennifer 
Anderson, Paul’s Party; Frank’ Farris, un- 


_ titled; Kathleen Fraser; A Fading Memory; 


Michael Hassey, A Method to the Madness; 
Chris Munroe, untitled; Brenda Packer, How 
to Hold a Resentment; David Proulx, untitled; 
Anthony Salvatore, Free, Free, Free; Kimberly 
A. Tessier, Tears of ek BBS Wendy Ying, 
Memories. 

Comp. | certificate winners: Bradley 


Beck, The Outlaw; Lisa Bohnwagher, Needing; 
Sheryl Cormier, untitled; Amoreena Danforth, 
Going Home; Virginia DeRosa, No More A 
Milkmaid; Cynthia J. Jones, Autumn at Camp 
Wilmot; Cynthia J. Jones, Labor Day 1949; 
Judy A. LaCroix, The Simple Pleasures in Life; 
Marilyn Lanen, Families Shall Prevail; Greg 
Law, Twelve? Yeah, I Said Twelve; Zaid Lay- 
ous, untitled; Susan Mullarkey, Images of a 
Photographer; Alma Pagan, ‘Melting Icicles; 
and Lee Puzniak, Violence in America. 

Comp. Il award winners: Sybilla K. 
Barth, Duality, Cris Dobrosielski, Discover- 
ing Elizabeth Bishop; Michael Jean, Evalu- 
ation of Death of a Salesman; and Claire 
Melanson, Faithful Daughter. 

Comp. Il certificate winners: Sophia 
Alexandrou, Walter and Mabel; Sybilla K. 
Barth, Death of a Salesman (or two): An 
evaluation; Joafi Caloia, untitled; Laurel S.' 
Corelle, A’ Metamorphosis, Diane Coyle, 
Nature vs. Man; William M. Fisher, Spittoons 
and Tarantulas, Todd M. Frost, The Eagle; 
Leanne Howlett, untitled; Eric Martineau, 
The Effect’s of Nan’s Family. 

Also, Lisa Poznick, Escaping Problems 
Through the Wallpaper, Susanne Schlegel, 
The Rocking Horse Winner: A Desperate Search 
for Love; Chris Shea, Walter and Elisa; Peter 
Sztramski, Emily Speaks; Erin Todd, 
Shakespeare’s Sonnet 66, and Susan Trovato, 
Metaphors. 
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Time to film 


C. Smith photo 


ROB WALSH and Wendi Swenson work to film a project for their television 
production class, a required course in the Liberal Arts /Journalism concen- 


tration. 


Nursing Club supports, 
promotes health care 


By LESLEY GOLDBERG 
Staff Reporter 

The Registered Nurses Club was estab- 
lished by freshmen nurses this year. 

“Our main goal is to come up with com- 
munity projects, which will involve the whole 
community. This club will also promote 
nursing not only in this school, but schools in 
the surrounding areas,” said Ann Hussey, 
club president. 


File photo 


DORIS RITTER. 


Other members include Mariann Driscoll 
vice-president, and Sheila Hamelin, student 
advocate. 

Freshmen R.N. students meet once a 
month with the organization to discuss fun- 
draising methods. Money raised enables stu- 
dents to travel to Boston city hospitals to 
expand their learning. 

The club has high hopes that this year will 
be successful for their club. 


By CHRIS FLYNN 
Staff Reporter 

Faculty and students at NECC were 
shocked and saddened by the death of Doris 
B. Ritter, the secretary to John Peroni, dean 
of the division continuing education (DCE), 
from 1971 to 1982. 

On Nov. 26 at the Lahey Clinic in Burl- 
ington, Ritter passed away due to what a close 
friend said were complications from an ongo- 
ing battle with cancer. 

Former Haverhill resident: Born in Mat- 
tapan and a former resident of Haverhill, 
Ritter had lived in Andover for the past 18 
months. 

In 1941, Ritter graduated from Boston 
Girls Latin High School and went on to 
attend Boston University. In addition to work- 
ing for DCE, she was a former president of 


DCE secretary touched 


NH blues 


Out of state students to pay 
50 percent tustion surcharge 


By CHRIS FLYNN 
Staff Reporter 

Starting in Spring 1990, all out-of-state 
students will have to pay a surcharge of 50 
percent of the regular in-state tuition, an in- 
crease of $108. 

The New England Board of Higher Edu- 
cation (NEBHE), an organization made up 
by the six New England states, has always al- 
lowed public colleges‘and universities to charge 
out-of-state students a 25 percent surcharge 
to their in-state tuition in the past. On Oct. 
26, NEBHE voted to increase this surcharge 
to 50 per cent. 

On Nov. 14, the Massachusetts Board of 
Regents of Higher Education mandated all 
students in NEBHE’s Regional Student 
Program to pay the 50 per cent surcharge, 
effective in spring 1990. 

Student resistance: For years, NECC 
has charged out-of-state students the 25 
percent surcharge. Now that the time to raise 
this surcharge has come, the school finds itself 
faced with some student resistance, however. 

To dispel any false notions that students 
may have, Joseph H. Brown, dean of admin- 
istrative services, wants students to know this 
decision was not made by NECC. 

“The school does not keep the money. It 
goes back to the state and is of no benefit to 
this school whatsoever,” he said. 

A major argument for the increase is the 
fact that over 80 percent of the school’s op- 
erational costs are provided by the Common- 


many lives, 


the Haverhill League of Women Voters and 
director of the Women’s Education Indus- 
trial Union in Boston. 

Up until her retirement in 1988, she was 
an administrative assistant for the Chamber of 
Commerce in Haverhill. She was the wife of 
the late Myron H. Ritter and is survived by 
three children. 

Competent worker: At NECC she is re- 
membered as not only a highly competent 
worker, but as a very classy woman as well. 

During her 11-year career at Northern 
Essex, Ritter played a major part in the growth 
and success of the DCE program. When 
Ritter first joined the staffin 1971, there were 
approximately 600 continuing education 
students. At the time of her departure, the 
department had grown to approximately 4000 
students. 


Joe Brown 
“The school does not keep the 
money. It goes back to the state 
and ts of no benefit to this school 
whatsoever,” he said. 


wealth of Massachusetts. 

“Why should the Massachusetts taxpayers 
pay for out-of-state students to get an educa- 
tion?” said Missy Perkins, NECC student. 

Close to the state line: The fact that the 
school is so close to the New Hampshire 
border will surely cause some hardships, 
however. 

Brown feels the increase in tuition will not 
affect the number of out-of-state students 
attending NECC. 

“Unfortunately, states such as New Hamp- 
shire have not constructed this type of school. 
Our tuition, in comparison with other schools, 
is reasonable for the quality of education that 
we provide,” Brown said. 

Many New Hampshire students feel the 
$108 increase is unfair, especially those who 
live right on the Massachusetts border. 

“I live only 15 minutes away from here, 
That’s a lot closer than most of the kids from 
this state,” said Stacey Kolofoles, a N.H. 
resident. 

Billing schedule: Bills for the spring se- 
mester are scheduled to be mailed on or about 
Degels: 


Peroni says 


After leaving NECC in 1982, she contin- 
ued to maintain close ties with many of her 
colleagues. 

“She will be sadly missed, not only by her 
friends, but by many of the students whose 
lives she had touched over the years,” said 
John Peroni, DCE dean and close friend. 

Spirited person: Deeply loved and re- 
spected by all, she left her mark on everyone 
with her “vivacious personality.” 


Nancy Brown, whoalso worked alongside 
Ritter, describes her as a dedicated profes- 
sional and wonderful person. 

Contributions may be made in her mem- 
ory to the Cancer Research Dept. of the 
Lahey Clinic, attention Richard Miner, P.O. 
Box 5541, Burlington, MA 01805. 


Academic Affairs Committee addresses transfer questions 


Courses must coincide with NECC’s philosophy 


By DAN MENIHANE 
Staff Reporter 

The Academic Affairs Committee met re- 
cently to discuss a variety of issues important 
to students. 

According to the charter for the All-Col- 
lege Council :“The Academic Affairs Com- 
mittee (AAC) shall receive and make recom- 
endations via the Coordinating Committee 
to the president of the college regarding all 
areas of academic policy and standards, and all 
proposals for changes, additions, and dele- 
tions to the curricula offered by all divisions of 
the college. The committee will determine 
whether ‘college-wide’ policy is concerned in 
particular cases.” 

Major issue: The major issue discussed at 
the meeting concerned the recommendation 
from the sub-committee for degrees and 
certificates. This committee recommended a 
philosophy statement for the associates de- 
gree at NECC. 

According to several committee mem- 
bers, most other community colleges in Mas- 
sachusetts and across the country describe the 
associate’s degree in one sentence, leaving 
many unanswered questions. 

The AAC intends to give a clear philo- 


sophical view of the purpose of the degree to 
help in making further decisions regarding 
the development and possible changes of de- 
grees. 

Dr.Paul Bevilacqua, AAC chairperson and 
the division of human services and health 
professions chairperson, believes that with- 
out the correct description a student may lose 
valuable transfer credits. 

“We have to have the correct description 
of Transfer,General Studies,and career courses 
in order to influence a four-year school that 
these courses are transferable.” 

Transfer problems: “Why should you 
be prevented from transferring because you 
came in with one goal, earned credits, and 
then transferred to another program?” Bev- 
ilaquasaid. “As the AAC approves new courses 
and new programs, they must make sure these 
coincide with the description in the. NECC 
philosophy,” he said. 

Robert LeBlanc, AAC membersaid, “The 
big problem is the complete difference in 
statements between different colleges.” 

The AAC also discussed their authority 
under the charter relative to the college cata- 
log and other publications. The committee 
invited the assistant dean of academic affairs, 


Mary Prunty and Prof.Priscilla Bellairs, for- 
mer council chairperson, to discuss the issue 
at the Dec.13 meeting. 

Rubber stamp: This discussion was initi- 
ated as part of a review of a proposed course 
which would benefit only AT&T employees. 


$1 Raffle Tickets 


1st prize 


2 tickets to the Nutcracker Fri. 
Dec. 22, Starts at 7PM at the 
Wang Center. Balcony Seating! 


2nd prize 
$50.00 CASH$ 


3rd prize 


$25.00 Gift Certificate for Dinner 
at The Roma in Haverhill, MA. 
Tickets purchased help the Science Club 
at NECC. The drawing is to be held Fri. 
Dec. 15th. Winners will be notified by 
mail. Increase your chances,buy 2 tickets! 
THANK YOU & MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
Steve Daurs-Pres. 
Larry Kent-V.P. 
Laura Dorman-Sec./Treas. 
Lovena Harwood 
Bill Georato 
Susanne Richardson 


Bevilacqua believes the committee must not 
be “a rubber stamp forced to act on issues 
under pressure without complete knowledge 
of the issues. Otherwise it will not be able to 
protect and maintain the academic integrity 
of the college.” 


Bright Horizons 
Child Care Openings 
Infants 
1 T/Th opening 
3 M-F opening 
Toddlers 


Afternoon opening 
Preschool 
3 M-F opening 
afternoon opening 


Jobs available 
Infant assistant : M,W,F 8-4 
in January becomes full-time M-F 8-4 
Preschool assistant : M-F 8-9AM & 3-5PM 
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Social Club collects food for needy 


M. Taylor photo 
BOXES ARE LOCATED throughout the college so there really is no reason not to 
give food to the hungry this holiday season. 


Teachers’ union head 


tells students to fight 


Budget cuts to wreck higher education, he says 


By SABA FATIMAH 
Features Editor 

Framingham State College (FSC) hosted 
a state-wide meeting of college newspaper 
editors recently to organize, network, and 
share ideas on how to better support and 
inform state college students to respond to 
what FSC Gatepost editor Kim Sirois called 
the “super crisis” facing higher education. 

Students need to be informed and to focus 
their energies on solving the budget crisis 
through state government, Ed Sullivan, ex- 
ecutive director, Mass. Teacher’s Association 
(MTA), said. 

Students are key: “Students must help 
provide a solution,” Sullivan said. “The state 
government is playing games with our fu- 
ture.” 

According to Sullivan, it is the $800 mil- 
lion in tax breaks given out by the state to 
wealthy institutions such as banks that have 
depleted revenues. 

“They gave away all their money so every- 
one would look good when: they gave it 
away,” Sullivan said. 

Now the cost shift has gone to the stu- 
dents, he said. 

it’s just not fair: “They gave it away 
unfairly and turn to you (the students) and 
said we want more money from you,” Sulli- 
van said. “That’s an unfair deal.” 

“They’re charging you more for less,” he 
said. 

Sullivan said the state college system has 
been specifically hard hit by the chaotic spend- 
ing habits of the state government. 


Atlantic forests 


AMESBURY, MA 


Our ads are small, but our vertical drop 
is the biggest north of Boston! 


--Snowboarding 

--Ski & Snowboard rentals 
--Night Skiing, Mon-Sat., Lifts $10 
--Ski 3:30-9:30 for $12 

--Lesson Packages 

--Snow making 

--Least expensive skiing in 


Ed Sullivan 
on new taxes 
“They could raise taxes just a 
little tiny, bit t for everyone and 


make it up just like shat,” 
Sullivan said.” 


Programs are being cut and fees are being 
increased throughout the state. At NECC, 
President Dimetry has said there will be fewer 
courses offered and that many students will 
have to be turned away. 

Tax increase necessary: The MTA, 
the Mass. Student’s Association, The Ob- 
server, the FSC Gatepost, and University of 
Lowell Connectorand many others have called 
for a tax increase as the only way to ease the 
increased burden placed on students. 

“They could raise taxes just a little tiny bit 
for everyone and make it up just like that,” 
Sullivan said. 

For him, it is the only choice. “Either there 
can be a fair tax for everyone or you pay the 

ax,” Sullivan said. 

However, many students do not want to 
see taxes increased. Sixty-one percent of 
NECC students recently polled by The 
Observer did not favor a tax increase. 

Little real choice: If the students don’t 
understand taxes must be raised to help get 
out of this bind, they might as well throw in 
the towel, he said. 

After all, Sullivan said, the heaviest tax is 
denial to education. 

Sullivan urged students to call their local 
representatives and state senators in favor of a 
tax increase. These people are dependent on 
votes, so the calls will make a difference, he 
said. 

Strong power base: “You've got the 
power to change the minds of the legisla- 
ture,” Sullivan said, adding it is also necessary 
to know what is being voted on at the state 
house so impact will be specific. 

“There is a tax package being voted on in 
one month,” Sullivan said. “The MTA is 
calling for several hundreds of millions of 
dollars to be spent for higher education.” 

Other upcoming events at the state house 
include budget preparations by the House 
Ways and Means Committee and floor de- 
bates on the state budget. 

Through increased student organization 
and pressure on state legislature, the tax 
increase will become a reality and the budget 
cuts can be easily offset, he said. 

Editor’s note: Staff Reporter Melissa 
Buchikos assisted with this story. 


Holiday woes 


Social Club collects food for needy 
to help solve local hunger problem 


By STEVE MILLS 
Staff Reporter 

Most people will soon sit down to a hearty 
Christmas dinner with family and friends, 
while others will be out in the cold in search 
of a meal for their starving families. 

The NECC community can help the home- 
less by aiding the Social Club, which is spon- 
soring their annual food drive this season. 
The first drive over Thanksgiving netted 
twenty bags of food. The current food drive 
for the Christmas holidays will run to Dec. 
20. 

Hungry Day challenge: Dec. 8 was des- 
ignated as Feed The Hungry Day, and stu- 
dents, faculty and staff were encouraged to 
donate non-perishable items such as canned 
or boxed goods. 

“It does not cost a lot or take a lot to give 
to someone else to make their life richer,” 
Linda Comeau, staff assistant, office for stu- 
dents with disabilities, said. 

Club members have made several dona- 
tion boxes and distributed them throughout 
the school in these areas: C-Building first 
floor lobby; the third floor outside the teacher’s 
mailroom; B-Building Registrar’s Office; D- 
Building; A-Building; Payroll Office; F-Build- 
ing; outside the Office for Students with Dis- 
abilities; and in the cafeteria. 

Several club members feel the main reason 
for the drive is to help those people less 
fortunate than themselves. 


Collecting food: The Social Club will 
collecti all the food from the boxes on Dec. 
20. Members will then take them to the 
Salvation Army and Community Action in 
Haverhill. 

The Salvation Army provides the hungry 
and needy with Christmas food baskets con- 
taining a turkey and canned goods. Some 
canned goods are donations from individuals 
and groups like the Social Club. Turkeys are 
purchased with donations from sidewalk 
kettles. Any extra canned goods received feed 
people throughout the year, Comeau said. 

Captain Jack Dearin of the Haverhill Sal- 
vation Army said, “Some people have needs 
and Christmas is a special time. We cannot do 
this without the community’s help.” 

Amesbury helped: Community Action 
sends all food donations to their satellite 
office in Amesbury. They do not have a food 
bank nor the funds to send the hungry to a 
store so they distribute the donated food until 
it runs out. 

“Whether it’s a bologna or tuna fish sand- 
wich, when you’ve not had a damned thing in 
your stomach, it becomes a gourmet meal. 
Hunger is a terrible thing,” Pat Meagher, 
Community Action housing service program 
director, said. 

Julie Heyn, NECC student, said, “I think 
that we as students should take it upon our- 
selves to remember to bring food in. It’s a 
small sacrifice.” 


Mentally ill need help now, 
speaker says in guest lecture 


By SOPHIA ALEXANDROU 
Staff Reporter 

Services for the mentally ill was this week’s 
topic at the Behavioral Science Club with 
guest speaker, Pam Ryan, a Crisis Interven- 
tion Specialist at the NECC Health Resource 
Center. 

Ryan began by talking of the change in 
treatments for the mentally ill that took place 
in the 70s. 

Locked doors: “People can no longer be 
hospitalized against their will unless they pose 
a risk to themselves or others,” Ryan said. 

Depending on the degree of their mental 
illness, there are different types of hospitaliza- 
tion. The “locked door” policy is for those 
who show out of control symptoms and are 
dangerous to themselves and others. These 
people are there against their will. The “open 
door” policy are mostly voluntary hospitals 
where people can leave if they wish as long as 
they do not pose any threat 

Outpatient clinics are for group therapy as 
well as obtaining the proper medication re- 
quired depending on the individual. 

The Department of Mental Health offers 
many services designed for long-term ill- 
nesses. 

Community services: “They recognized 
the need that these people need some type of 
structure in their lives,” Ryan said. For these 
reasons there are group homes, social clubs 
and training programs to help them cope 
better in society. “Even with all these services 
there is still a greater need for more,” Ryan 
said. 

“More money” is the familiar cry of those 
who work with an overburdened system. 
There is a constant shortage of hospital beds, 
but no long-term plan for building the 
community services that could keep people 


out of hospitals to begin with. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that 
Massachusetts has a dual system of care. The 
westernmost countries provide an improved 
array of court—-mandated counseling, hous- 
ing, emergency and employment programs 
for the chronic mentally ill, Ryan said. 

Inconsistent achievement: Elsewhere, 
the state has a spotty record of achievement. 
Funds for hospitals and inpatient community 
centers have dwindled, freezing plans and 
delaying programs. This stems from 
long-standing policies that poured money 
into selected areas while others got less. 

“Tt is really sad to see what is happening to 
these people,” Ryan said. “These severely 
disturbed people are among the homeless, 
living without treatment or community re- 
sources, eating out of garbage cans.” 

Asked if there will ever be a solution to 
these problems, Ryan appeared apprehensive. 
“More money has to be funded in this area 
and whether that will happen will be in the 
hands of the state. 


Cooperation needed: “We need more 
services for the mentally ill and the coopera- 
tion from law officials. We received reports of 
an older woman living locally in the woods. 

“With temperatures dropping she will 
freeze to death, but police officials refuse to 
bring her in for psychiatric evaluation,” Ryan 
said. “They don’t want to run the chance of 
a legal suit against them. She obviously needs 
help but goes on being ignored. 

“In this fragmented and sublimely infec- 
tive system, Cities, states and the federal gov- 
ernment play ‘chicken’ to see who will shoul- 
der the financial burden of the mentally ill. 
Unless something is done, the situation will 
only get worse,” Ryan said. 


Life-Long Learning program features dancers 


The Life-Long Learning Program con- 
cludes the 1989 series with two free Thursday 
afternoon events during the month of De- 
cember. The college’s student dancers _per- 
formed on Dec. 7 and the annual Christmas 
Party and concert will be held on Dec. 14. 

Elaine Mawhinney, coordinator of North- 
ern Essex’s Creative Arts Series and artistic di- 
rector of the student dancers, led the talented 
Still Point dancers in an afternoon of music 
and motion. Their performance featured works 
by students in the dance program as well as 


works professionally choreographed for the 
college’s Still Point Dance Company. 

On Thursday, Dec. 14, vocalist Tony 
DiPietro and pianist Ken Lang will provide 
entertainment for the annual Christmas Party 
and Concert, beginning at 2 p.m. in the 
Conference Center in the Bentley Library. 
Everyone attending is asked to bring a snack 
for the desert table. 

For more information on either of these 
programs, call the Life-Long Learning Office 
at (508) 374-3688. 
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Helms’ amendment causes stir 


By SABA FATIMAH 
Features Editor 

Both sides of the political spectrum have 
been embroiled in controversy over the pass- 
ing of the Helms Amendment to cut funding 
for “obscene” art. 

Many artists have been outraged by the 
amendment, while others celebrate it as sen- 
sible and long overdue. 

The Helms Amendment prohibits Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts (NEA) fund- 
ing for the following: 

Q Obscene or indecent materials, includ- 
ing sadomasochism, homoeroticism, the ex- 
ploitation of children, or individuals engaged 
in sex acts. 

Q Materials which denigrate the objects or 
beliefs of the adherents ofa particular religion 
or non-religion. 

QO) Material which denigrates, debases, or 
reviles a person, group, or class of citizens on 
the basis of race, creed, sex, handicap, age, or 
national origin. 

Born of controversy: The amendment 
was created in response to such recently funded 
works as the Robert Mapplethorpe photo 
exhibit, which depicted homoerotic and sa- 
domasochistic subjects, and Andres Serrano’s 
work entitled Piss Christ. Serrano’s photo- 
graph showed a plastic crucifix submerged in 
a jar of urine. 

While outrage was the chiefemotion which 
gave birth to the Helms Amendment, it has 
also been its chief product. 

Many artists fear government censorship 
and restriction of artistic expression. 

“T think the whole point of being an artist 
is the freedom to express,” Gail Maciejewski, 
instructor, creative arts department, said. 

Reactionary creation: Macicjewski sees 
the Helms Amendment as a result of the re- 
actionary and homophobic mentality of the 
present governmental legislature. 

“Art should be judged on a purely esthetic 
basis, not on the political, religious, or sexual 
views of the majority,” she said. 

“I certainly don’t want Jesse Helms judg- 
ing art for me,” Jack Carlton, instructor crea- 
tive arts department, said. 

Rochelle Newman, professor, creative arts 
department, said, “It is a dangerous thing 
when you begin to censor things you don’t 
like or don’t understand.” 

Newman and Carlton both fear the Helms 


Amendment signals the beginning of Soviet- 
style censorship and repression, like that which 
quelled the Russian avant-garde movement. 

Art reduced to propaganda: Stalin’s 
censorship resulted in the Social Realist style 
of propaganda poster art, such as that recently 
displayed in the Bentley Library gallery. 

For Russian artists it was a case of conform 
or be imprisoned or executed, Carlton said. 

Newman asks, “Do people really want 
their art to be like Soviet poster art, just 
propaganda?” 

“Maybe people have to ask themselves if 
they want only pleasant art or art that raises 
questions and doesn’t necessarily provide an- 
swers,” she said. 

Poor choice of words: Regarding 
Serrano’s Piss Christ, Newman saw the title as 
the main problem.If the artist had used the 
word urine in the title, instead ofa slang term, 
people would not have been as offended, she 
said. 

Newman, along with Cathy Latourelle, 
instructor, creative arts department, saw 
Serrano’s choice of urine as simply a case of 
experimentation with materials to achieve a 
specific effect. 

“T thought it (public reaction) was blown 


out of proportion,” Latourelle said. 

Newman added, however, that artists have 
to be aware of public sensitivities and catch 
themselves before they give information that 
can be misinterpreted. In this case it would 
have been wiser for Serrano had he not made 
his choice of urine known publicly. 

Newman feels the artist has a role to 
educate people to enjoy good art and to 
think. 

Others believe with the artist’s public re- 
sponsibility goes self-protection and con- 
sciousness raising. 

Responsible to audience: “The artist 
has a responsibility to his or her audience not 
to offend,” Kathy Stewart, art student and 
elementary school art teacher, said.“If the 
artist is offending the majority of society, the 
government shouldn’t fund it.” 

“T thitik they should censor it. There is a 
point where things go beyond just art and it 
becomes generally offensive,” Wayne Brown, 
art student, said. 

“If you don’t censor anything you leave 
the door wide open for people like Hitler and 
the Ku Klux Klan,” he said. 

William Shawcross, a British journalist, 
said, “Fundamentally, almost everyone is in 
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favor of some sort of censorship. Almost 
everyone believes there are some things that 
are better left unexpressed.” 

Sponsorship, not censorship: For 
many, the issue is not one of censorship but of 
public sponsorship. 

Because the NEA is publicly funded, it is 
argued, the public should have some say in 
what artworks its tax dollars are paying for. 

Karen Gears, congressional liaison for Con- 
cerned Women for America, said for her and 
many others, sponsorship is the only issue. 

“Why should the public be forced to pay 
for art that is offensive to them?” she asked. 

Our purpose is not to censor art. Artists 
are free to create and display whatever they 
want. We just don’t want to have to pay forit, 
she said. 

Public standards necessary: Brown 
agrees with this reasoning. “Privately you can 
do what you want,” he said. “Publicly there 
should be some standard.” 

Other artists, like Maciejewski, feel the 
NEA must remain autonomous from the 
public despite being publicly funded. The 
public has no business judging art, she said. 
Otherwise all art will amount to is landscapes 
and cheap black velvet paintings. 

“Such a minute amount of taxes is going 
to the NEA, so the public outcry is totally out 
of proportion,” she said. 

“If the public is outraged by the work of a 
particular artist, they can have a say through 
boycott or by demonstration,” Carlton said. 
“But they can’t say what should go up in 
museums and galleries.” 

Do away with NEA: Many people in the 
art world and the political realm believe it may 
be necessary to disband the NEA altogether. 
A number of artists would rather have no 
NEA than one which ties grant money to 
limited expression. 

Political activists on the left agree with 
these artists while those on the right believe 
without standards and responsible manage- 
ment there should be no NEA. 

So the tempest of controversy rages on. 
Whether Jesse Helms continues to stay on 
top, or the tide turns against him, the NEA 
may be the casualty in the deluge of outrage 
surrounding it. 


Crime strikes many in ‘jolly’ holiday season 


By MELISSA BUCHIKOS 
Staff Reporter 

‘Tis the season to be jolly...and careful 
when shopping in malls. With the number of 
malls increasing from 2,000 in 1957 to over 
28,500 today, it leaves some 163 million 
people as prey for mall crimes about four 
times a month, and even more around Christ- 
mas. 

“There are people as victims around the 
holidays,” said Haverhill Police Sergeant Rich- 
ard Smith. “And there’s more crime because 
more people need money.” 

“Christmas isa special situation,” said Tim 
Steffan, general manager of the Methuen 
Mall. “Traffic flow quadruples, and you have 
a larger number of people.” With an increase 


in the flow of people, comes an increase in 
crimes. 

“Shoplifting is naturally up this time of 
year,” Smith said. “Shoplifters blend in more 
with the shoppers. There’s more activity 
around Christmas because not only do you 
have the professional, who does it fora living, 
but you have the people who may not neces- 
sarily steal, but do it because they think they 
can get away with it because ofall the commo- 
tion.” 

“Anyone can be a potential shoplifter,” 
explained Paul Siney, head ofsecurity at Ames 
department store in Haverhill. “Old and young 
people alike...whoever walks through the 
door.” 

But shoplifting is not the only crime com- 


Students flunk national 


By MATT LOBSIEN 
Staff Reporter 

Recently the Gallop Organization con- 
ducted a survey of 696 college seniors to test 
their knowledge ofhistory and literature. The 
survey, which was conducted under the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities 
(NEH), is believed to be the first of its kind. 

According to the survey, if the seniors had 
been graded, they (more than half) would 
have failed. If graded on an “A” to “F” scale, 
55 percent would have received an “F.” 
Another 20 percent would have gotten a “D” 
grade. Only 11 percent would have received 
an “A®(or ob 

On the portion of the survey devoted to 
literature, which consisted of 38 questions, 
68 percent of the students failed. 

A few of the results: 


© 24 percent of the college seniors sur- 
veyed thought Columbus landed in the 
Western Hemisphere sometime after 1500. 

42 percent could not place the Civil War 
in the correct half century. 

(123 percent believed Karl Marx’s phrase, 
“From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need,” is part of the U.S. 
Constitution. 

The survey included 33 questions taken 
from a 1986 NEH-funded survey of 17 year- 
olds. The questions were constructed in the 
expectation that all the 17 year-olds would be 
able to answer the majority of them. About 
half (49 percent of the seniors) failed that 
portion of the survey. 

Five of the questions were taken from the 
U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Sery- 
ice. Of those five, only two questions, about 


mitted in malls. For the most part, mall crime 
in non-violent, but everything from purse- 
snatching to car theft is on the rise. 

Since it is mostly women who do the 
shopping, 95 percent of the crimes are against 
women. Scams are also on the rise. Someone 
posing as a store employee offers to give a 
customer a better deal. The customer goes 
along with the deal and gets the item home 
only to find a piece of wood in the box. 

Inside, the mall isn’t the only place for 
criminal activity. The parking lot serves as a 
place for the more violent crimes like mug- 
gings, assaults and rapes. Muggers catch their 
victims off guard while they are searching 
through their bags for car keys. Sometimes, 
assailants hide in the back seats of cars, often 


without being seen. 

Most malls have stepped up security forces 
and police protection this season, but keep 
these suggestions in mind while shopping: 

QO) Keep your purse tucked firmly under - 
your arm at all times. Never leave it on a 
counter or on the floor of a dressing room. 
Men, be careful of the old bump-and-grab 
trick of pickpockets who want to steal your 
Christmas shopping money. 

Q Be alert in underground or parking 
decks. Always have your keys ready and always 
check your back seat before entering the car. 
Report any suspicious people to mall security. 

Q Don’t wear expensive furs or jewelry 
and carry only the credit cards you need and 
a minimum amount of cash. 


test in side Aieonas ure 


the Declaration of Independence and the Bill 
of Rights could be answered correctly by a 
high percentage of the seniors. 

Great Depression: The students were 
less successful with questions on recent his- 
tory. Thirty percent could not identify Japan 
and Italy as Germany’s allies during World 
War II; and 24 percent did not know Franklin 


Roosevelt was president during the Great De- 
pression. 

Of the 696 seniors at 67 four-year Ameri- 
can colleges and universities, both public and 
private, who responded to the survey, only 45 
percent passed the history and literature 
questions. Only 51 percent passed the 17 
year-olds exam with a grade of better than 60. 
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Essay compares short stories 
by Lawrence, Hawthorne 


By SYBILLA BARTH 
Staff Reporter 

The struggle between hope and despair, 
or if you prefer, between goodness and evil, is 
addressed with equal force and competence 
by both Young Goodman Brown and The 
Horse Dealer’s Daughter. Both authors are 
skillful in the use of language to create rich 
and powerful imagery which they use in simi- 
lar ways. However, while Hawthorne makes 
his point in the context of a fantastic tale, 
Lawrence used a realistic setting. They also 
contrast in that the protagonists come to 
different ends. Jack Fergusson finds the abil- 
ity to love in spite of risk, while Goodman 
Brown does not. Although each author pres- 
ents the conflict differently, their conclusions 
are the same: There is no happiness to be 
found in life without a fundamental belief in 
the possibility of that happiness. 

Conveying emotional content: Albeit 
that Lawrence’s story is representational of 
reality and Hawthorne’s, perhaps arguably, is 
not, the two writers are similar in their use of 
language to paint their scenes for us. Both 
stories are highly visual and we see the parallel 
use of darkness and obscured vision as a 
means of conveying emotional content. 

In The Horse Dealer’s Daughter, Jack per- 
ceives the afternoon as “grey, deadened, and 
wintry” and can barely be sure that “the small 
black figure” he sees is Mabel “in the hollow 
of the failing day” (Lawrence 215-16). 

In Young Goodman Brown the woods be- 
come darker the further into them he goes 
and “the depth of the gloom” at one point 
prevents him from distinguishing the faces of 
riders that pass only “a few years” away 
(Hawthorne 110). Darkness lends a feeling of 
foreboding, and the inability of our-heroes to 
see clearly implies fear of the unknown. Also 
shared is the use of fire, a standard symbol of 
lust. However, for Lawrence the image is 
used in a positive sense as it contributes to 
Jack’s final happiness. Hawthorne’s implica- 
tion is that human sexuality is the source of 
poor Goodman’s problem. 

Muddy waters: The use of nature as a 
palette from which to draw their image is also 
common to both works. Lawrence sends his 
character into a foul, murky pond; Haw- 


thorne, into the darkened woods. In each 
case the metaphor is one of entering into the 
depths of fear. Jack, unable to swim, is terri- 
fied by the muddy water. He would not enter 
but that he must save the woman he is falling 
in love with (Lawrence 216). 

Goodman is powerfully afraid of the night- 
cloaked woods and tales of devil-worship. 
But, even when he has determined to leave 
and not be tempted by Satan, once he hears 
his wife’s scream he, like Jack, rushed in to 
save her (Hawthorne 111-12). In both works 
the statement made is that in order to truly 
love, one’s deepest fears must be faced. 

What our hero’s hears effect them in simi- 
lar ways — the reluctance to let themselves 
feel their inner passion — their fears arise 
from different sources. Jack attaches himself 
to his duty as a doctor which keeps him at an 
emotionally safe distance from others. 
Goodman cannot reconcile his human sexu- 
ality with his religious convictions. The for- 
mer fears emotional pain, the latter, eternal 
damnation. This accounts for the disparity in 
their ends. Jack does not have to contend 
with religious abstractions and finally allows 
himselfto be swept away by Mabel. Goodman 
is left to either make the “leap of faith” in 
God’s presence in the world (“Gustafson 49) 
or be oppressed by the evil he has seen. He is 
not able to return to faith and lives his life in 
the shadow of despair. 

Goodness of God: Though the differ- 
ences in these two stories are great from the 
philosophical point of view, from the practi- 
cal, they are very similar. Their clash in rea- 
soning but harmony in conclusion afford us 
valuable insight. Whether one chooses to 
believe that it is the goodness of God that is 
manifested inhumanity, or simply that man is 
intrinsically good, the necessity for belief in at 
least the possibility of that goodness is requi- 
site for its presence in one’s life. 

In evaluating these works by the standards 
of Edgar V. Roberts (Roberts 216-24), I 
found their common qualities to be truth, af- 
firmativeness, and vitality. In evaluating them 
by my own, I found them to be beautifully 
written with a masterful use of English that is 
fluid, intelligent and powerful. The truths 
displayed by these stories are not hard to find. 
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SYBILLA BARTH wins Elizabeth Arnold Award for writing the best essay in the 
English Dept. Writing Awards Competition. 


Any sentient person entering into a loving 
relationship knows the fear engendered by 
the risk involved. It is a universal experience 
and, as documented above, both these stories 
address it. The second truth I found may not 
touch as many lives as the first by reason that 
it is only felt by those with a sense of morality. 
However, for many, the successful reconcili- 
ation of human passion and a moral code is 
not an unfamiliar struggle. 

It is the one that Jack grapples with as he 
tries to revive Mabel. He must remove her 
clothes and conduct himself like a doctor. 
Then, after she is revived, he is unable to act 
on his feelings because of his sense of propri- 
ety (Lawrence 219). For Goodman, this 
struggle is the basis of the whole story. His 
sense of morality is so strong that even after 
marriage he wrestles with expression of his 
natural desires. Unfortunately he cannot 
accept what he calls “The fiend ...in the breast 
of man” (Hawthorne 112) and is driven to 
the edge of insanity. 

Lost faith in humanity: By affirmative- 
ness, Roberts is referring to the advancement 
of the belief that human life is something to 
be respected. Although differently, both Law- 
rence and Hawthorne make the affirmation. 
It would seem that Goodman’s lot is not so 
glorious for, in the end, he is a miserable man. 


However, it is because he has lost faith in 
humanity that he is miserable. So the state- 
ment is one in support of humanity not the 
reverse. And, of course, Lawrence’s tale has a 
story-book ending. Jack finds happiness in 
the surrender to his humanity and to Mabel. 

In the study of these stories, they became 
more meaningful to me. Of particular note is 
the way modern society is still beleaguered by 
the same, basic, human dilemmas. We have 
new or different labels for ideas, yes. But the 
questions are ageless. Brought to mind is the 
relatively recent development of the theory 
called “Humanism.” This is a term I would 
apply to Lawrence’s philosophical slant. 
Theism is nothing new, but the fact that 
Hawthorne chose it and one of its most 
predominant difficulties as a subject, speaks 
well for this timelessness. Thus, each story 
meets Roberts’ criteria for vitality. 

My choice of these two stories to compare 
was no accident. In my estimation, they are 
the best of the lot that I have been exposed to 
this year. I am especially impressed with the 
use of the English language. Although Haw- 
thorne is somewhat more flowery than Law- 
rence — a fact that I don’t mind in the least 
— the flow of the sentences and conservation 
of words make them stylistically, though not 
philosophically, quite similar. 


Cather’s roots run deep in Red Cloud, Neb. 


By RICHARD COMEAU 
Staff Reporter 

Of Willa Cather’s education in Red Cloud, 
Nebraska, E.K. Brown declares she had an 
“Extraordinary fortune in her teachers” (32). 
True; but Willa Cather made her own ex- 
traordinary fortune: she was able to learn, and 
she sought out people from whom she could 
learn. She found these people in a southern 
Nebraska town of 2,500 inhabitants. That is 
the story this paper documents. 

Willa arrived in Red Cloud in the fall of 
1884. She was 11 when the Cather’s moved 
into the modest white frame house on Cedar 
and Third, a block west of Red Cloud’s main 
street. 

Literature and language: Her first class- 
room teacher was Eva King. The year as Miss 
King’s students was “one of the happiest she 
had ever spent,” Cather recalled. “I wanted 
more than anything else in the world to please 
her.” 

How typical of Willa that she and her 
teacher became friends as well as being teacher 
and students; it was a friendship which lasted 
through her Red Cloud years. It is probably 
with Miss King, who taught literature and 
language, that Willa read Paradise Lost. Miss 
King was a prototype of Miss Knightly, the 
school superintendent of the fine story The 
Best Years. 

Two other teachers whom Willa became 
closely attached to her were Mr. and Mrs. A. 
K. Goudy. Goudy was principal of Red Cloud 
High School. Willa continued seeing the 
Goudy’s after she had gone off to the Univer- 
sity at Lincoln. She corresponded with Mrs. 
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Goudy for 40 years. Willa Cather found friends 
who could teach her and she kept them. 

Perhaps a strong reason for Willa’s ability 
to find people from whom she could learn was 
that she got along unusually well with her 
elders. 

She preferred the society of older people, 
such as the Goudys and the Wieners (a Jewish 
family of unusual cultivation — the Rosens in 
her story Old Mrs. Harris); especially the 
society of older men — Mr. Ducker, Schin- 
delmeisser, her German music teacher, and 
the two leading doctors of the town, Dr. 
Damerell and Dr. McKeeby (Dr. Archie in 
The Song of the Lark). 

Cultivated atmosphere: Let us now 
trace the influence of the above on Willa. The 
Charles Wieners were German Jews; they 
spoke French and German; their house was 
civilized; here Willa found a cultivated atmos- 
phere that included a good library. It was at 
the Wieners’ house that Willa began reading 
French. In a larger sense, “Mrs. Wiener’s 
house exemplified a kind of culture she has 
not known and at once recognized as akin to 
her spirit. Mrs, Wiener,” Brown continues, 
“was one of the first people to appreciate the 
fact that Willa was a remarkable young per- 
son.” 

Mrs. Wiener died when Willa was at the 
university, but she continued to dine with 
Wiener on Sunday nights whenever she was in 
Red Cloud. Later in her career, in New York, 


Willa met Wiener’s brother, a well-known 
doctor and was a witness of early experiments 
in blood transfusions. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary of Willa’s 
teacher-friends was William Ducker. Ducker 
was an Englishman who had come in middle 
life to Red Cloud, tending store for his broth- 
ers who owned a dry goods business. He was 
a born teacher. Unsatisfied with the educa- 
tion his own children were receiving, Ducker 
instructed them in the classics. Willa also 
studied with him, indeed, developed a “pas- 
sionate hero-worship” toward the man who 
“was unveiling the mysteries of translation.” 
“They read Virgil, Homer, Ovid and Ana- 
creon together; and Willa in college still tu- 
tored with him, their relation being ended 
only by Ducker’s untimely death. She also 
performed laboratory experiments with 
Ducker. 

A living language: “Uncle Billy” the 
town children called him. However, to Willa 
that sounded disrespectful and to her he was 
always “Mr. Ducker.” “He had,” writes 
Robinson, “the gift of making Latin seem a 
living language and Willa never lost her love 
for the Latin tongue . . .” And E. K. Brown 
sketches a picture of Ducker leaning over a 
store counter with the I/iad open before him, 
or the Aeneid or the Odes of Anacreon. 
Ducker’s sudden death “was one of her first 
deep griefs.” 

The searching quality of Willa’s approach 
to life — especially to learning — evidences 
itselfin relation to Professor Schindelmeisser. 
Schindelmeisser was an itinerant music teacher 
who traveled from town to town giving piano 


lessons. Like Cather’s character Professor 
Wunsch, the old piano teacher had “a weak- 
ness for the bottle.” Willa questioned him 
about his life in Germany — “bombarded 
him with questions” — instead of having her 
lessons ready and soon the lessons stopped, 
Willa simply listened to his wonderful talk. 
He was a source “of information about Euro- 
pean life and culture,”writes Brown. She was 
developing a habit of brilliant listening. 

Indeed, everything interested her: the land, 
the people, especially the “ethnic” people — 
Swedes, Bohemians, Germans, Russians, 
Norwegians — and of course anything that 
had to do with learning. And so it was that 
Willa accompanied Dr. McKeeby and Dr. 
Damerell on their long drives about the 
county. She saw their patients. From Dr. 
McKeeby and Dr. Damerell she learned how 
to administer anesthetics. 

Earth foundation: To Dr. McKeeby, 
Willa was the daughter that he had lost 
through her early death. With Dr. Damerell 
she went once to a confinement where they 
found a little duge".t carved into the earth 
foundation of the house. Here the doctor and 
Willa found a part of a mattress and some bed 
clothes for the expected baby — an experi- 
ence that foreshadowed the “badger” homes 
where Antonia and her sister Yulka slept in 
Cather’s novel, My Antonia. 

Yet another instance of Willa’s affinity for 
people and experience from which she could 
learn was the opera house. An opera house 
was built in Red Could in 1885. And each 
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Work, work, work 


K. Alfeirl photo 
EXAM WEEK is just around the corner as computer majors Scott Glaeser and Lara 
Jones check listings on the computer file at the Bentley Library. 


ESL program helps many 
gain their independence 


By BRENDA PELKY 
Staff Reporter 

Since 1985, NECC expanded a program 
for students who want to learn English as a 
second language. 

Now headed by eight full-time teachers, 
the ESL program focuses on making it a more 
academic program rather than just a commu- 
nity project for anyone who walks in. Being 
more academic helps the students who do 
join the program become full-time students. 

Russian, Lebanese, and Dominican are 
some of the different nationalities currently 
enrolled in the program. 

The levels a student must pass through to 
be successful in the program and become a 
full-time student are beginner, low interme- 
diate, high intermediate-advanced, academic 
English one, and academic English two. 

First Step: Classes in levels one through 
three are held in Lawrence at the Grace 
Episcopal Church. Once a student finishes 
these three levels, he or she may then enter a 
regular NECC curriculum. 

Robert Safi, a Lebanese native who has 
lived in the United States for two years, has 
already completed the ESL program in Law- 
rence. Now enrolled at NECC, he is presently 
at level four and is studying to become a radi- 
ology technician. 

“The ESL program has helped me a lot,” 
Safi said. “The program has been good in 
helping me prepare for the classes I will need 
to get my degree.” 

Each level in the program consists of three 
courses: communication, programming, and 
reading. In levels one, two, and three, stu- 
dents may not take any regular college courses. 
Once a student enters level four, he or she 
may pick up a math course, but nothing 


which will require a lot of reading or writing. 
Usually at these levels students are not ready 
for other classes. Lower levels consist of 24 
hours a week in class time. 

Major concentration begins: Once a 
student enters the academic English levels he 
or she may take classes toward his or her 
major. The upper levels consist of six hours of 
class time a week. 

As students climb up to levels four and 


five, the classes start thinning out. Students 


either choose to leave or stay with the idea 
they want to finish their education in college. 
Students who stay may either go on to get a 
degree or do something at a professional 
level. ‘ 

The students who do not finish the pro- 
gram usually just want to learn enough Eng- 
lish to get by in a regular job or receive 
specialized job training outside the college. 

Students in the higher levels must be 
seriously committed to intensified academic 
reading and writing. Once a student crosses 
the line to academic English one, he or she 
becomes an NECC full-time student with a 
special language requirement. They are no 
longer considered an ESL student. Twenty 
percent of ESL students go onto college level 
classes at any one given time. 


“It is important for people to realize these 
students in the ESL program are educated, 
but in another language,” said Paul Bam- 
berger, program coordinator instructor. “It’s 
like you or I going to Peking or another 
country, enrolling in their schools and com- 
peting with them in their classes with a lan- 
guage they have used all their lives. People 
have to realize that English is these students’ 
second language.” 


it’s exam time 


Lay off caffeine, stick with books 
to excel on end of year tests 


By JAMES TRICK 
Staff Reporter 

Tis the season for shopping, eating, play- 
ing in the snow and soaking up the wonderful 
holiday feeling that is beginning to fill the air. 

Tis also the season when college students 
everywhere experience final exams, when eve- 
rything learned over the semester is put to the 
test. 

Here are some tips that should help things 
go a little smoother. 

“Don’t cram. It doesn’t help you retain in- 
formation efficiently,” Steve Fournier, NECC 
student, said. “It’s better to study a little at a 
time.” 

Caffeine no cure: One common way to 
stay awake during studying sessions is with 
the overuse of caffeine. 

Acup of coffee to start your day is o.k., but 
increased caffeine intake will not be useful for 
effective study, Tim Heitzman, Health Re- 
source Center intern, said. “Too much caf- 
feine will cause you to be nervous and jittery,” 
he said. 

Heitzman finds it is best to study no 
longer than 45 minutes to an hour without 
taking a break. During break time he suggests 
going for a walk or calling a friend to clear the 
mind for a while. 

Linda Macbride, a school psychologist, 
says the most important thing when studying 
is to know one’s personal learning style. 

Varying styles: “Learning styles vary 
from person to person,” she said. 

Some of the different styles follow: 

Q) The visual learner most easily remem- 
bers what is seen. Use visual organization to 
help retain information. Look at class notes, 
keep mental pictures and use graphs and 


charts. 

QO) The auditory learner most easily remem- 
bers what is heard. Use discussion groups and 
taped lectures. Read aloud to help remember 
written information. 

Q) The experimental learner most easily re- 
members what is practiced. As a supplement 
to “book learning,” try acting out scenes, 
making materials and applying this knowl- 
edge to help trigger memory and expand re- 
tention. 

Ql The whole to part learner works from 
main ideas to small details. Use outlines which 
go from generalizations to specific facts to 
help remember names, dates, and other spe- 
cifics. 

Q) The part to whole learner works from 
details to main conclusions. Gather all small 
bits of information and work toward main 
ideas. Use outlines in the reverse order begin- 
ning with facts and ending with main topics. 


Enemies to concentration: “Frustra- 
tion, fatigue, and anxiety are enemies of clear 
and organized thought,” Macbride said. “Seek 
help if study skills are an area of weakness.” 

When difficulties are experienced in spe- 
cific skills areas, a learning disability may be 
present. Speaking to one’s adviser can also 
help. A learning specialist may be available for 
work with with more individualized study 
strategies. 

A student’s learning style may not neces- 
sarily fit with his or her professor’s teaching 
style. Investigate their style and make a plan 
to coordinate these styles, should they con- 
flict. Professors can help by supplementing 
assignments to compliment an individual’s 
learning style. 


Student named to co-op board 


By LISA HALL 
Staff Reporter 

Pamela Shea has recently been appointed 
as amember of the cooperative education ad- 
visory board. In her first semester, she is 
studying in the business management pro- 
gram. 

At 26, Shea has been married for four and 
a half years. Her husband is in the U.S. Navy, 
so they move frequently. 

Enjoys NECC: Shea attended two other 
colleges before NECC, Tidewater Commu- 
nity College in Florida and Olympic College 
in Washington. She enjoys this campus more 
than the others she has attended. 

Asked how she got involved in the co-op 
program, Shea said, “I saw that the program 
was available and I thought it was a great 
idea.” 

NECC’s cooperative education program 
gives its students an opportunity to obtain ex- 
perience in the workplace. 


Cather — from page eight 


winter a traveling opera company visited the 
town. Though not first-rate, the company 
was lively and interesting. At the Red Cloud 
opera house Willa saw productions of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, The Count of Monte Cristo, The 
Corsican Brothers, The Bohemian Girl, among, 
others. Robinson writes that “Willa was fasci- 
nated as much by the actors and actresses as by 
their performances.” This experience of ac- 
tors and acting was for Willa, as Robinson 
puts it “unforgettable.” 

Small opera house: It creates a picture, 
all of it — the winter nights, the vast prairie, 
its limitless brown grass or covering of snow 
in the night, the small opera house like a little 
station of bright light, the rather rudimentary 
drama of itinerant players, the whole to Willa 
“one of the great imaginative elements of her 
youth.” 

She became herselfan enthusiastic actress. 
“She loved to dress up in costume and be- 
come another person on the stage; it appealed 
to the creative side of her nature ...” Ina letter 
written to the Omaha World-Herald in 1929 
Willa Cather reminisced on these experiences 


of the opera house and declared that no 
movie “could do for a later generation what 
the . . . opera house had done for hers.” 
But again and again one is caught up not 
only by Willa Cather’s enthusiasm for learn- 
ing, but also by her flair for the experience 
that involved learning and that was social. 
This flair evidences itself in her closest 
friendship, which was with Carrie Miner, a 
girl four years older than Willa. The Miners 
lived a block away. There were four sisters and 
a brother; their parents owned the general 
store. From Mrs. Miner, who played the 
piano, Willa learned about good music, and 
Mr. Miner’s conversation would provide 
impetus for her short story Two Friends, a 
story of the wide-ranging and intelligent 
conversation of two men in a small prairie 
town. Willa, a Baptist, often went to mass 
with Carrie Miner. To Willa, the organ music, 
the rich Catholic ritual, the voices of the choir 
were, as Slote says, art. Willa’s friendships, so 
profitable to her growth, transcended age, 
religion, sex, and social condition. 
Memory of affections: The Miners were 


_ Willa’s friendships, so profit- 

able to ber growth, transcended 
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her lifelong friends. My Antonia is dedicated 
to two of the Miner sisters, Carrie and Irene, 
“in memory of affections old and true.” The 
Miners “read every word she wrote, followed 
every last detail of her career.” It was the 
Miner’s hired girl Annie Sadelik, not noticed 
especially by anyone, who was a “heroine” to 
Willa. Willa listened to her, befriended her, 
observed her energy and diligence and good 
nature. The hired girl Annie became, of course, 
Antonia. 

Fittingly enough, Willa’s high school com- 
mencement address (graduating class of three) 
was in defense of learning. It is a strong 
speech, defiant even. It begins, “It is the most 
sacred right of man to investigate.” Investi- 
gate she did: Greek, Latin, French, laboratory 
experimentation — books of course — op- 
era, plays, medicine, and, with perhaps a 
special sensitivity, the stories of her friends’ 
lives and what her friends had to teach her, in 
the town of Red Cloud, “lost in the prairies.” 


Co-op work: Under the program she is 
currently employed at American Eagle in the 
Methuen Mall as a sales representative. 

Shea would eventually like to obtain a 
bachelor’s degree in financing. 

“I would recommend the Cooperative 
Education program to others; in fact, I’ve 
already told some people about it. It’s a great 
way for students to get hands-on experi- 
ence,” she said. 

Fifty-eight students are now enrolled in 
the co-op program. It is offered to both day 
and evening students. Through the program 
students are put into a job related to their area 
of study. 

Paid work: A total of 180 hours of work 
is required if students are paid for their posi- 
tion, but a minimum of 140 hours per semes- 
ter is required for non-paying positions. 

Participating students sign a training agree- 
ment which lists five goals the student hopes 
to accomplish from the program. At the end 
of the semester the students evaluate the 
extent to which these goals were realized and, 
in turn, they are evaluated by their employer. 

Students interested in this program can 
sign up with their advisers or contact the Co- 
op Office for details. 
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Yorkshire native recalls 
Christmastime at home 


By MICHAEL WELLS 
Staff Reporter 

When I was asked to write a feature article on 
a traditional English Christmas, I thought to 
myself, ‘What are the two main ingredients of a 
good Christmas?’ The answer is food and drink 
in excess in my country at least. 

I was born in the English county of York- 
shire, the largest shire or county in England 
covering almost 4 million acres. To some it is 


thought to consist mostly of vast acres of pollut- 
ant mills, steel-works and coal dust, yet only a 


comparatively small part of the southwest is 
industrial, and the remainder is divided between 
lush pasture land, especially on the plain of York, 
the county’s main city. The heather covered 
moor is home to much game, as well as such 
things as prehistoric sculpture and arrowheads. 

Spa settlement: Moorland towns such as 
Ilkley, built on the site of Olicana, a Roman spa 
settlement, contain not only altars and stones 
from Roman days, but also bowls and other 
pottery in daily use nearly 2,000 years ago. 

Some of Yorkshire’s famous sons are Admiral 
Frobisher and Captain Cook. It also had at least 
two famous villains in Guy Fawkes (born in 
York) who attempted to blow up the House of 
Parliament in 1605, and the Highwayman Dick 
Turpin (real name Nevison), born near Po- 
nefractin 1648. The colorful Robin Hood is said 
to be buried at Kirclies Priory near Wakefield. 

Yorkshire people have strong convictions 
and are not self conscious about it, but they have 
much to be proud of. What Dr. George Hickes, 
a Yorkshire man, said in a sermon preached in 
London in 1682 still holds true: 

“Our county, as the curious observe is the 
epitome of England; whatsoever is excellent in 
the whole land being found in proportion thereto 
. . Beside God hath been pleased to make it the 
birthplace and nursery of many great men. . .” 

Unpublished books: I am very proud to 
have been born a Yorkshire man and I am also 
very proud to be able to share some traditional 
Yorkshire Christmas recipes. The recipes came 
from an unpublished book written by my great- 
grandmother that has been passed down from 
generation to generation. 

My mother now has the book and without 
her help this article would never have been 
written. I am grateful to her for the help and also 
for her wonderful cooking which I am going to 
miss because, unfortunately, she has now re- 
turned to England. Oh well, I was putting on 
too much weight anyway. 


Sounds like 
Christmas 
in America 


“When I asked to write a fea- 
ture article on a traditional 
English Christmas, I thought to 
myself, ‘What are the two main 
ingredients of a good Christmas?’ 
The answer is food and drink in 
excess in my country at least.” 


Mulled ale: At Christmas, Yorkshire farmers 
give hospitality to anyone who called at their 
farm during the preceding year. They are offered 
a Christmas pot of spice cake, cheese and piping 
hot mulled ale. In Richmond, the pulp of baked 
apples is floated on the ale, and itis called “lambs 
wool.” 

To prepare mulled ale for six people, heat 
three pints of ale in a large pan. Mix the ale with 
four ounces of soft brown sugar, three glasses or 
rum or brandy, one teaspoon of ground ginger 
and a half teaspoon of powdered cloves, cinna- 
mon and nutmeg. 

When the mixture just comes to the boil, 
pour it into a large heat-proof bowl in with the 
hot pulp scooped from three baked apples. 

Pepper cake: A carol singer or any other 
Christmas time visitor to a Yorkshire house is 
offered pepper cake and cheese. Some families 
make a large round cake and serve it o top of a 
large cheese. Some make a square cake, and 
some serve it with a specially-made cheese marked 
with a cross. Ground cloves are the most com- 
mon “pepper” spicing the cake, but originally a 
blend of ginger, caraway, coriander and allspice 
was used. 

To make a pepper cake, mix one teaspoon of 
baking powder and one ounce of ground cloves 
with 12 ounces of plain flour. Melt 12 ounces of 
treacle with four ounces of brown sugar and four 
ounces of butter. 

Combine this with the flour, and then mixin 
three beaten eggs. Bake in a deep, greased and 
lined nine-inch cake tin at 325 degrees F (170 
degrees C) for about one and half hours. 
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Check tree caretu 


By LEE ANN CHEEK 
Staff Reporter 

This year over 35 million American families 
will soon bring a natural Christmas tree into 
their homes to help celebrate the Christmas 
tradition. 

The use of an evergreen tree as part of the 
Christian Christmas celebration stated 400 years 
ago in Germany and spread to most of northern 
Europe by the 19th Century. Hessian mercenar- 
ies brought the custom to: the United States 
during the American Revolutionary War. 

Dozen of varieties: In the 20th century 
there are over a dozen varieties of Christmas 
trees in the United States. Most trees are grown 
on plantations and are native to the geographic 
region. In Massachusetts, Christmas tree species 
include Douglas fir, Fraser fir, scotch pine, white 
spruce, Colorado blue spruce and hemlock. 

When choosing atree, freshness is important. 
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The needles should be resilient. A test for resil- 
iency is to take hold ofa branch about six inches 
from the top, between your thumb and forefin- 
ger, pull your head toward your body allowing 
the branch to slip through your fingers — the 
needles should stay on the branch and not fall off 
in your hand. The tree should also have a fra- 
grance and a desirable green color. , 
“I tend to advise people to get firs,” said 
Robert Lovejoy. White spruces and Norway 
spruces don’t hold their needles very well. Not 
only do the Douglas and Fraser firs shed their 
needles slowly, but they let off the pine aroma 
associated with the Christmas season. o 
Lovejoy, a resident of West Newbury, oper- 
ates a Christmas tree farm on Ash Street. 
Several quarts: After choosing a tree, 
needs to be cared for. A tree should be treat 
like a bouquet of flowers. It should be cool 
out of drafts, not next to the fireplace, hi 


By PAT ISABELLE 
Staff Reporter 


Chanukka is a time when Jews all over 
world celebrate their independence and fre 


dom to worship, It commemorates the Ma 
cabean victories over the Syrian tyrant Ki 
Antiochus IV and the rededication ofthe Tem: 
Kislev 25 in 164 BC. 

The eight-day celebration is an occassion 
of festive meals, songs, and gifts to children. 

NECC’s Jack Aronson, a 27-year veteran 
teacher of Conversational Spanish, describes his 
feeling about the holiday, which begins this year 
on Dec..23 and lasts through Dec. 30. 

Fight for bellefs: The story of Chanukka, 
or the Feast of the Dedication or the Festival 0 
Lights, as it’s also referred, describes a three-year 
struggle led by Mattathias and his son Judah 
Maccabee against the pagan King Antichus. 


Holiday carols began many 


By JEAN M. BRUENJES 
Staff Reporter 

The tradition of Christmas carols continues 
to carry on this season, and with it comes the 
songs that have enchanted and enlightened the 
Holiday season for many centuries. There are 
countless carols to sing, and every individual has 
a favorite song they hear over and over through- 
out the holiday season. 

Christmas favorites: Deck the Halls with 
Boughs of Holly, Jingle Bells, The Christmas Tree 
(O Tannebaum), O Holy Night, Twelve Days of 


Crafts shoppe 


By CHERYL MCLAUGHLIN 
Staff Reporter 

Remember way back when grandmother 
made those hand knitted mittens to wear sled- 
ding? 

Making gifts for loved ones has been a tradi- 
tion for many years, and Vina Patel, owner of 
North Andover’s Crafts Shoppe, knows how 


Christmas, are some carols which come to min¢ 
when the traditional favorites are sung. 

The history ofthe traditional carol dates ba 
into the early 17th century. O Holy Night, a 
favorite song, was originally written by Adolph 
Charles Adam and later translated by John S. 
Dwight. We Wish You A Merry Christmas isa 
quick, short song that Willys Peck Kent wrote in 
a longer version which was later shortened. © 

Traditional meaning: And where does th 
word carol in its traditional meaning originat 
An “idea of choric song,” the word dates back to 


serves do it y¢ 


heartwarming homemade gifts can be. 1 

Many handcrafted items are displayed on th 
walls priced to sell for gift giving. For talente¢ 
do it yourself customers her shop is well stocke 
with competitively priced materials consisting‘ 
ribbons, bows, baskets, lace, dry, and silk flow 
to place on an end table. 

First ever float: North Andover 
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source, or television set. A fresh, straight cut 
across the base of the trunk, about a quarter inch 
will enable the tree to “drink” and will help 
increase the life of the tree. The tree may absorb 
agallon of water in the first 24 hours it is up and 
several quarts a day thereafter. 

“With the proper maintenance, a tree cut 
down at a farm in December should last well into 
January,” Lovejoy said. 

_ After the holidays a Christmas tree has many 
uses. In the garden or backyard, it can be used as 
abird feeder. Orange slices will attract the birds, 
and the birds will sit in the branches for shelter. 

A Christmas tree is biodegradable, and its 
branches may be removed and used as mulch in 
the garden. Woodworking hobbyists can make 

many items, including buttons and candlesticks 
from the trunk ofa Christmas tree. Also, if sunk 
into a fish pond, trees make excellent refuge and 
feeding areas. 

& 


selection 


Big thirst 


“The tree may absorb a gallon of 
water in the first 24 hours it is up 
and several quarts a day 

thereafter.” 


Did you know: Christmas trees are grown in 
all 50 states. Ninety percent of all trees sold in 
America are grown here. Over 100,000 people 
are employed full or part-time in the industry. 
About 1,000,000 acres are used in production 
for growing Christmas trees with average grow- 
ing time for a tree in of seven years. There are 
about 15,000 Christmas tree growers in the 
United States. 


holding festivals in the Temple in Jerusalem and dedicating it to God. 
dans’ idols, found only one small cruse of oil with which to light their 
provided them with light for eight days.” 


reedom starting Dec. 23 


Maccabees were the first Jewish people to fight 
for their religious beliefs rather than for their 


lives. 

Upon the King’s defeat, the Jews celebrated 
their religious freedom by holding festivals in 
the Temple in Jerusalem and dedicating it to 
God. According to the Talmud, the Jews, in 
cleaning out the Temple of the Syrian idols, 
found only one small cruse of oil with which to 
light their holy lamps. Miraculously, that small 
amount provided them with light for eight days. 
Thus, the eight day celebration. 

- Today, the Jewish families light a candela- 
brum known as the menorah, which recalls the 
temple lampstand. It is lighted each evening 
throughout Chanukka and Aronson said his 
family shares in this very special spiritual activity. 

“The entire process only takes only a few 
minutes,” he said. “We all stand around the 


centuries ago 


the 12th century and was discovered to apply to 
Christmas songs by the late 14th century. An- 
other traditional word, Noel, from the Latin 
‘word natalem, translates to birthdays. This word 
first appeared in the 17th century. 

. These festive favorites are sung by children 
and adults of all ages throughout the Christmas 
season. As the countdown begins to Christmas, 
the songs are sung to celebrate and help make 
this holiday season blissful and bright and cheer- 
ful for thousands of children young and old in 
the world. 


irself artisans 


Shoppe, in business for six years, entered their 
first float in the North Andover Christmas pa- 
rade on Nov. 26. Made up ofa Christmas goose 
carrying a basket of presents with children and a 
banner, Patel’s float won first place for the most 
unique presentation. 

Be sseccy, very surprised!” Patel said. “There 
were 20 floats and mine won first place.” 


Menorah and we light one candle each evening. 
The children are also encouraged to light the 


candles.” 
Holiday traditions: Chanukka joy is ex- 


pressed in festive plays, songs, and games, and 
gifts to the children. There are also special meals, 
which depending on the family, which feature 
potato latkes, also known as potato pancakes. 
The liturgy includes Hallel, readings from the 
Torah, and the ‘a ha-nissim or prayer for mir- 
acles. In some homes the Scroll of Antiochus, an 
early medieval account of the event, is read. 
To Aronson, the holiday is a very special one 
for him and his family. “I like all celebrations,” 
he said. “Because they all center around the 
home and family. But this one, in particular, is 
even more special because of the warmth and 
intimate relationship it helps establish within the 
family, especially between parents and children.” 


Patel is quite proud of her shop, and she 
enjoys teaching crafts to children and adults. She 
instructs several night courses on campus. One 
course teaches how to make a scalloped lamp 
shade, a blueberry and a strawberry shade on 
display at the shop. 

Thoughtful and creative: Remember all 
the time, hard work, and thoughtfulness that 
went into grandmother’s mittens. If one is crea- 
tive or sentimental, tis the season for crafts. 
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Appreciation for X-mas 
erows after tragic fire 


By MICHAEL B. PIERCE 
Staff Reporter 

On Dec. 24, 1984, Christmas for me may 
have been changed forever. 

I was at home with my family. At approxi- 
mately 9:45 p.mifa popping noise came from 
our living room. One of the lights on the Christ- 
mas tree had exploded. A small fire started on the 
tree. 

At first it seemed minor. We tried dousing it 
with water and smothering it with a blanket. 
Neither worked. 

Suddenly, this small fire that appeared minor 
was spreading up the wall, crossing the ceiling, 
and making its way down the other walls. Soon 
the entire room was engulfed in flames. I know 
I dialed 911, but I hardly remember it . 

Heavy smoke: Then the electricity was lost. 
In an instant, an incredibly dense smoke poured 
all around us. As we tried to get outside, the 
smoke was so heavy we couldn’t breathe. We 
made it outside and everyone appeared to be all 
night. 

My family only lives one street over froma fire 
station, so help arrived in seconds, but it seemed 
much longer than that. 

Soon many people gathered around. I guess 
it’s human nature that people like to witness a 
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eh i ‘but a was so damned mad. I kept 
thinking to myself, “Don’t these people have 
anything better to do on Christmas Eve ?” 

My oldest brother was badly burned, mostly 
on his back, and he was soon taken to the 
hospital. [remember everyone kept saying, “Oh, 
you are so lucky.” Obviously they had meant we 
were all still alive. 

Painful losses: However, as I stood out- 
side in the cold without a jacket, watching my 
house burning, I didn’t feel very lucky. We had 
lost almost everything we owned. We had also 
lost a bird, and a dog that had been in our family 
since I was about four years old. I didn’t consider 
the loss of a pet minor. 

The second floor of our house had to be 
totally gutted and recontructed. 

Eventually, we did celebrate Christmas, 
though it wasn’t until the last week of February. 

As the Christmas season approaches every 
year, there is still a part of me that always thinks 
about that Christmas Eve. Sometimes it makes 
me feel a bit depressed; however, there is a part 
of me now that does realize how lucky I really 
am. 
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Group attempts 
to save animals 


Hotline starts to stop experimentation 


Pets help elders cope, 
thrive during old age 


By MICHAEL WELLS 
Staff Reporter 

Recent studies have shown the compan- 
ionship, sense of security and never ending af- 
fection a pet provides to the elderly may 
enable senior citizens to live happier, health- 
ier and longer lives. 

This information came to light after a na- 
tional survey of over 900 senior citizens par- 
ticipating in the Purina Pets for People Pro- 
gram, a national campaign to match senior 
citizens with homeless shelter pets. 

Pet food: The Pets for People Program 
sponsored by the Ralston Purina Co., brings 
qualifying seniors and a dog or cat from their 
nearest shelter together free of charge. In- 
cluded in the adoption are initial veterinary 
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care, spaying or neutering and a starter kit 
including a leash, collar, food and water bowls 
and a supply of Purina brand pet food. 

More than 150 shelters or Humane Socie- 
ties in 90 cities nationwide are participating in 
the program. Locally the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston is taking part in the pro- 
gram. 

“This is our third year in the program, and 
we now have helped bring together 2,000 
pets and senior citizens,” said Teresa-Bierig- 
Neyland, program director. “The pets we 
provide the elderly with are all one year or 
older because these pets are more settled and 
house trained, these older animals are not 
usually adopted by the general public who 
would rather adopt a young puppy.” 

New Hampshire: Also taking part in the 
program is the New Hampshire SPCA. “Pets 
for People has been tremendously successful 
for us,” said Judy Markey, executive director. 
“This program has enabled us to help our 
homeless pets as well as our senior commu- 
nity members. Locally, we have found homes 
for approximately 200 shelter pets through 
the program.” 
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By HEATHER SHELDON 
Staff Reporter 

The Animal League Defense Fund (ALDF) 
is trying to change the way biology is taught 
in America. In spring 89 the ALDF launched 
its Dissection Hotline Campaign. 

Over 5.7 million animals are used in edu- 
cational dissections each year. The hotline’s 
1-800 number gives students who object to 
animal dissection legal advice and representa- 
tives. 

ALDF President Steve Wise says schools 
are teaching students that animals are cheap 
and despensible. 

“Animals are viewed as virtual inanimate 
objects,” Wise said. 

Pointless and unneccessary: He also 
questions the neccessity of dissections, par- 
ticularly in high schools. Wise asks students, 
“What was its purpose and did it teach any- 
thing?” 

“When you’re in the eighth grade you’re 
not trying to get your Ph.D in Zoology. 
You’re just a poor person in the eighth grade 
taking a class,” Wise said. 

Wise did agree that dissection becomes 
more justifiable in higher education, but that 
even for medical students dissection is not 
essential to learning. 

“There are many teaching tools, that allow 
students to .figure out organisms without 
dissection,” Wise said. 

Other tools available: One of the cur- 
rent goals of the ALDF is to educate schools, 
colleges, faculty and administration about the 
many alternatives available. Video tapes, 
books, films and computer simiulations are 
just a few of these alternatives. These tools 
have proven successful, he said. 

“There are physicians and educators who 
have agreed with us that you don’t need to 
dissect to learn,” Wise said. 

Although the hotline has been operating 
since March ’89, it didn’t fully swing into 
operation until October when the ALDF 
gained national attention from the TV movie, 
Frog Girl/ The Jennifer Graham Story. 

Two years ago Graham refused to dissect 
a frog in her high school biology class, and her 
experience resulted in a California State Law. 
This law ensures the right of students in 
kindergarten through 12th grade to refuse 
dissection and allows for alternative choices 
to be made. 

Not for defense only: In addition to 
providing legal defense for students like 
Graham, the ALDF is active in animal welfare 
cases on all levels. 

“The ALDF is involved in issues all the 
way from howa town might treat an animal to 
international treaties,” Wise said. 

A few years ago the ALDF blocked the 
import of 70,000 moneys from Bangladesh. 
When Bangladesh refused to export the pri- 
mates and was sued by the research company 
for breech of contract, the ALDF provided 
legal defense for the country. 

Virtually every primate is on the endan- 
gered species list, Wise said. Currently, the 
U.S. federal government is debating whether 
to add the chimpanze to that list. 

“The ALDF will be certainly filing a suit 
when this debate is over because we do not 
like how it’s going,” Wise said. 

Domestic discrimination: What the 
ALDF is objecting to is the exemption of do- 
mestically-breed chimpanzes from the en- 
dangered species list. While foreign-born 
chimps could no longer be imported for 
research purposes, domestic chimps could be 
used for experimentation without restraint. 

“We think this is irrational,” Wise said. 

The ALDF also halted the U.S. Navy from 
destroying over 5,000 burros in Death Val- 
ley. Asked how one stops the U.S. Navy, Wise 
said,“with great difficulty.” 

Wise explained that because animals have 
no legal rights, protection strategies are lim- 
ited. Either human law, a statute or constitu- 
tional amendment, can be appealed to, or 
creative strategies can be applied. The ALDF 
spends a lot of time being creative, and tries to 
think of ways to stop animal abuse and killing 
from every angle. 
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Genetic engineering anxieties: Onc issuc 
the ALDF is greatly concerned about is the 
genetic engineering and patterning of ani- 
mals. The purpose of genetic engineering is 
to create animals with characteristics more 
useful to humans. 

“People talk of cows with small heads and 
huge udders or pigs that weigh ten thousand 
pounds. A lot of animals are going to suffer,” 
Wise said. 

In December, Wise testified before the 
House Judicary Subcommittee regarding a 
proposed statute which would permit the ge- 
netic patterning of animals but would exempt 
patterning for humans. 

Wise told the subcommittee that because 
no species has been defined genetically, it 
made no sense to exempt humans. When a 
human gene is put into an animal, it could be 
legally argued the animal was human. 

Likewise, a human could be legally con- 
sidered an animal, if given animal genes. 
Once this begins to happen, the courts will be 
forced to define what a human being is, Wise 
said. 

Future nightmare ahead: “If you think 
the abortion issue is hard, the legislation over 
how to draw the line as human beings will be 
an absolute nightmare,” he said. 

The major motive behind genetic engi- 
neering is to make money, Wise said. There 
are companies opening all over the country, 
hoping to make millions by genetically engi- 
neering animals. 

For Wise, this engineering is “the most 
frightening thing facing animals and ulti- 
mately facing humans.” 

Need for moral reflection: The major 
problem is most people are unaware of the 
immorality of genetic engineering, Wise said. 

People do not consider the slaughtering, 
eating, hunting, and wearing of animals as a 
moral issue. They do not use their moral 
capacity to examine this practice or to make 
an independent decision, he said. 

“We are born into a society that treats 
animals in a horendous way, but never thinks 
about it because it’s totally institutionalized,” 
Wise said. 

He explained the first step is to get infor- 
mation out to people about how animals are 
being used. Most people find these practices 
unacceptable once they are aware of them, 
Wise said. 

“That’s why people fight so hard to avoid 
giving information because they know once 
the public realizes what people are doing to 
animals, there would be an outcry,” Wise 
said. 

Every year, four or five billion animals are 
killed for food and 20 to 80 million are used 
in various testing. 

Be morally responsible:“We are trying 
to say that you have a responsibility as a 
human being to learn about this moral prob- 
lem,” Wise said. 

One step the ALDF has made in heighten- 
ing awareness was a suit filed against the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts Medical School. 
ALDF claimed the college’s animal care com- 
mittee was subject to the state open-meeting 
law. 

This law requires that their meetings be 
held publicly, so that the people could see 
what was going on. The medical school re- 
fused. The ALDF won its suit in July and. 
forced the committee to hold their meetings 
in public, 

Personal standards: The ALDF be- 
lieves every person draws their own line on 
animal rights. Some people may eat meat but 
refuse to wear animal fur or leather, Wise said. 

Wise has been with the ALDF for eight 
years. The line he draws is very high up and he 
would like to see everyone draw the line 
somewhere. He believes with awareness and 
reflection people will draw the line higher and 
higher. 

His ultimate goal is to break down the 
institutionalized mistreatment of animals. 

“There is no justification for what’s going 
on. It’s just that it’s always been this way,” 
Wise said. 
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Eat a donut, 
help save the earth 


JEANNETTE ALLER AND CHRIS NEUMYER, back, sell baked goods to students 
Matt Crowley and Erin Hochmuth at a Student Environmental Coalition fun- 
draiser. 
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Many factors determine 
breast cancer likelihood 


By RELLA M. BARTLETT 
Staff Reporter 

“Hardly a week passes without headlines 
warning of yet another risk factor for breast 
cancer,” said Ann Wysocki, an RN at Nashua 
Memorial Hospital. 

“From having a drink to taking the pill 
(birth control) to being overweight, it’s hard 
not to be afraid, but the truth may, in fact, be 
quite different. Each woman’s breast cancer 
risk may be a lot lower than we believe.” 

The statistics published in the last several 
years may not only be needlessly alarming but 
create fears that actually prevent women from 
taking positive steps to protect their health. 

Can be misleading: “The benchmark 
figure of one in 10 is a prime example of how 
statistics taken out of context can be mislead- 
ing,” said John Lannon, M.D., of Catholic 
Medical Center. “That number is based on a 
lifespan of 110 years. 

“If every woman live to be 110 year old, 
one in ten would develop breast cancer. 
However, at any specific point in a woman’s 
life, her risk is significantly lower.” 

Inher 20s, forinstance, the average woman 
has only an eight in 1,000 chance of develop- 
ing breast disease. Between 30 and 35, the 
rate goes up roughly threefold, but even by 
age 40, that woman still has only a one in 
1,000 risk. 

No specialist recommends dramatic life- 
style changes. In fact, today’s consensus is 
that moderate living is the best defense. Eat- 
ing a healthy diet low in fat and high in carbo- 
hydrates, cruciform vegetables and fiber, ex- 
ercising regularly and drinking alcohol only 
in moderation are the habits experts recom- 
mend with certainty. 

Specific disease: “What we’re saying is 
think moderation, not martyrdom,” said Frank 
L. Kennedy, Ob-Gyn, Exeter Medical build- 


ing. 


But moderation doesn’t sell. Women want 
a list of five or 10 things they can eliminate 
from their lives to guarantee they won’t get 
specific diseases. We don’t have a list like 
that.” ; 

So what should women do in the face of 
reports suggesting every facet of modern life 
increases breast cancer risk? Specialists say 
ignoring such studies is imprudent as is dras- 
tic lifestyle changes. 

Frequently cited risks include family his- 
tory, if a patient’s mother, sister or daughter 
developed breast cancer, her risk is twice that 
of someone with no family history. Vigilance 
in self-exams, regular visits to the doctor and 
mammograms are crucial, but living in fear is 
not. 


What the patient eats and drinks, and the . 


medicines taken, are the recent focus of a 
good deal of breast cancer research. The 
correlation between habits and breast cancer 
is inconsistent, studies say. 

Lingering effects: Consider reports con- 
cerning the pill and breast cancer. Some stud- 
ies suggest the risk increases only while a 
woman is taking the pill; others say there’s a 
lingering effect even after stopping, while a 
whole other group of studies finds no risk at 
all linked to the pill. 

“Until we know more definitely about the 
risks associated with the pill, women should 
not be too alarmed,” said Jane Bartlett, nurse 
practitioner, Bedford, Va. “But a woman 
who does feel uncomfortable with the pill 
might want to consider using a diaphragm.” 

The uncertainty about breast cancer risk 
makes some women feel as if intelligent con- 
sideration of the subject is fruitless. They 
want to know if we are likely to develop the 
disease, but no one can say for sure. 

Until then, women need to keep a healthy 
perspective on the disease and their own 
personal risks. 
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Students try to save planet 
before it wastes away 


By BRENDA PELKY 
Staff Reporter 

Anyone interested in improving the envi- 
ronment is invited to join the Student Envi- 
ronmental Coalition, which was officially rec- 
ognized as a student activity last week by the 
Student Senate. 

Over the last two months Elaine Mawhin- 
ney, chairperson, creative arts department, 
has been trying to organize as many inter- 
ested students as possible. 

“We need students to get involved, to care 
about what is happening to this planet,” 
Mawhinney said. “It’s the only planet we 
have.” 

United effort: The Student Environ- 
mental Coalition is tied in with project Cool- 
it, an international effort sponsored by the 
National Wildlife Federation. The purpose of 
Cool-It is to ward off the increasing threat to 
the planet posed by global warming. 

Thousands of colleges around the world 
are getting involved. Each campusis trying to 
get its own house in order through enthusias- 
tic campus participation. 

The momentum from these efforts will 
filter out through the community, and make 
people more aware so they will start to do the 
same things in their own homes, Mawhinney 
said. 

The target date for the Cool-It project is 
April 22, Earth Day. National television sta- 
tions will publicize the worldwide effort on 
the part of colleges and universities. This may 
get more colleges involved, she said. 

Cookit projects planned: Three task 
forces make up this project: recycling, campus 


events (lectures, videos, and creative arts events 
and other activities relating to environmental 
issues), and PR activities to inform and pro- 
vide a link between people and resources in 
the community. 

Interested students are urged to sign up 
with one of these tasks forces before Christ- 
mas break since many of the coalition’s activi- 
ties will be planned over the break. The place 
to sign up is C-348, The Office for Environ- 
mental Concerns. 

Students should write down their name, 
address, phone number, and the task force 
they are most interested in. If no one is in the 
office, the information can be placed under 
the door. 

Initially the coalition will be working on 
recycling.Work has been done to get the 
cafeteria involved in the recycling effort, and 
boxes will be set up near the faculty mailboxes 
so junk mail may be collected in them. 

Close to home: “ We are going to try to 
recycle as much as possible right here on 
campus,” Mawhinney said. 

“NECC is looking into the possibility of 
the school making profit from this project. If 
not, we’re just going to do it,” Mawhinney 
said. 

Past activities have included a bake sale to 
raise funds, getting information out to stu- 
dents, and showing an educational film on 
the environment. 

“The bake sale was very successful, “ Jean- 
nette Aller, recycling task force chairperson, 
said. “We put the money into savings for 
future projects. We need more people who 
are interested to join.” 


DeCroix, others teach 
students academic skills 


By BRENDA PELKY 
Staff Reporter 

Anacademic support center here at North- 
ern Essex has much to offer students. The 
center’s main goal is to help students plan a 
workable school schedule, so they may better 
achieve their goals. 

“Students should take the time to know 
what is available to them, and utilize it,” said 
Blair St. DeCroix, lead adviser for the aca- 
demic support center. The main function is to 
provide academic support and advise all stu- 
dents enrolled in the academic support center 
courses. Although the services is provided for 
these students with special service grants, 
anyone is eligible for support. 

Accommodate students: Three advis- 
ers are here on campus to accommodate 
students interested in the program. Sue 
Wartman, adviser, has been at this school for 
two years. She mainly works with high school 
students getting ready to enroll in college and 
is also involved in doing the assessment test- 
ing. 

Once a student is assessed and helped to 
figure out a workable schedule, the student is 
more apt to be successful. With the testing, 
students are sometimes recommended to take 
up certain classes to benefit them in future 
classes. They are also helped with study skills. 

“It may take longer fora student to gradu- 
ate with the classes recommended to them, 
but it will pay off in the long run,” Wartman 
said. 

Develop schedules: The support center 
is now involved with the business division, 
mandating assessments and placements of 
these students. They plan to develop good 
schedules for business freshmen. 

Attracting these students insures academic 
success. The advisers stay with these students, 
tracking them to make sure they are doing 
well with their course structures. 

Identifying personal needs is another 
subject the advisers look at. How many classes 
a student is taking could determine how suc- 
cessful he or she is. The faculty and the 
advisers think it is important for students to 
realize this school is not just a two year 


college. The majority of students are not 
freshmen right out of high school. Most stu- 
dents have a busy schedule. Some students 
have children, work, live on their own, and 
have cars they have to pay for to come to 
school. 

An appointment can be made with any of 
the advisers, in room C-203. De St. Croix says 
he works directly with students, but is not 
always available, as he coordinates all the ac- 
tivities in the office. 

Busy schedule: He also is a member of 
the orientation and marketing committees. 

“T try to be as available as possible, but that 
can be very difficult because of my other re- 
sponsibilities,” said De St. Croix. “I am very 
busy developing and growing to develop 
better systems and processes to better service 
students.” 

Judith Price, adviser, who has been here 
for four years, is also involved with starting a 
new program for students, who have English 
as a second language. 

“Tlove doing what I am doing,” said Price. 
“It is very fascinating and stimulating work- 
ing with foreign students.” Price does career 
planning and advising with these students 
and makes sure they take the right courses for 
their major. 

Price works with four to five classes and 
meets with these students individually once a 
month to see how they are doing. She sets 
them up with a tutor, if needed. It is very 
important that these students do not get 
discouraged and drop out. 

She teaches these students interviewing 
techniques, resume writing, and also helps 
them to make the right decisions. Field trips 
are planned and other activities to let these 
students learn more about themselves, their 
skills, their values and abilities. 

“The ESL teachers here at the school are 
fabulous, very supportive and very helpful 
with the program,” Price said. “They are a 
fabulous team to work with, and I am thrilled 
to be working with them.” 

This support system works for anyonre 
interested in the services provided. Students 
should take advantage of them, Price said. 
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Art teacher’s project works well 


By MARY REUSCH 
Staff Reporter 

Part-time art instructor Allison Druin was 
shocked by her students’ reactions to her flu- 
induced absence from class. 

After seeing a class cancellation notice, 
several frantic students stormed the Financial 
Aid Office thinking the entire course had 
been terminated. They were quickly assured 
classes would continue. 

Druin, who was happy to be back in school 
two days later, teaches two sections of Intro- 
duction to Graphic Design. 

She believes graphic design lives not only 
on paper, but in the environment on signs 
and billboards and in television and comput- 
ers. 

Design skills: The importance of her 
class is that it teaches visual sensitivity, Druin 
said. She hopes her students will not only 
learn design skills and tricks of the trade, but 
also develop their own educated opinions 
through an understanding of good graphic 
design. 

Druin, who taught computer courses in 


industry as a Macintosh consultant, enjoys in- 
structing her graphics classes at Northern 
Essex. 

Teaching brings her back to her roots and 
away from her work at Tell Tale Technolo- 
gies, where she designs new ways for kids to 


EN 


use computers. 

Computer adaptions: The company is 
currently combining computers with stuffed 
animals, Druin said. It is also adapting com- 
puters to be used by special needs students, 
such as those attending classes at the Massa- 


chusetts Hospital School. 

The Hospital School’s Project Access 
World has become Druin’s students’ class 
project as well. Her graphics classes are now 
designing corporate identity systems for 
Project Access World. The systems consist of 
logos, business cards, stationery and bro- 
chures. 

Upon completion of the project, Massa- 
chusetts Hospital School Project Access World 
will choose a system to be used by their 
organization, Druin said. 

Kid’s computers: Working with com- 
puters and special needs kids and teaching 
graphic design and’ a Sunday School class 
keep her busy, but Druin also devotes time to 
Pete, a black cat who lives with her in Cambr- 
idge. 

A New Jersey native, Druin enjoys living in 
the Boston area, where people are very inter- 
ested in education, she said. 

Her students’ reactions to her absence 
verified that fact for her. Bewildered by the 
incident, Druin said, “I love my Graphic 
Design classes. I would never quit on them.” 


Discovery 
program 
started him 
on right track 


By ZOILA RAMOS 
Staff Reporter 
NECC has been the starting point for the 
careers of many of its graduates. 
Bill Linnehan, a Haverhill resident and 
alumnus of St. James High School, spent four 


years in the service. Afterwards, he decided to 
go back to school. 

As a Vietnam Veteran, he qualified for the 
GI Bill, which pays for tuition at state col- 
leges. 

Discovery Program: He planned to go 
into the criminal justice program, but be- 
cause he had been out of the classroom for 
four years, he was placed in the Discovery 
Program instead. This one-semester program 
was created for students coming back to the 
academic scene after being absent for a sig- 
nificant period of time. 

The Discovery Program was very struc- 
tured. His courses and professors were se- 
lected for him. 

“This was fine with me because I did not 
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know how to select courses anyway,” he said. 

Linnehan recalls the Discovery faculty 
being very supportive of returning vets and 
other students in transition. For him, confi- 
dence was a big issue in returning to school, 
and support and encouragement were needed 
to be academically competitive. 

Linnehan really liked the faculty’s follow 
ups after the semester was over. 

They conducted periodic sessions with the 
students to make sure they were not falling 
behind in their studies. 

“Tt was nice to see they really cared,” he 
said. 

Significant impact: One specific faculty 
person had a major impact on Linnehan. 
Patty McDermott taught him Reading Strate- 
gies, a course which Liinnehan feels is the 
foundation of education. 

“When you take any course you must have 
good reading skills,” he said. 

He distinctly remembers her taking time 
out of her personal schedule to work with him 
after class and giving him the necessary en- 
couragement and support he needed to con- 
tinue. 

Linnehan has much praise for McDer- 
mott. He believes he would not have been 
able to meet the challenges and rigors of 
college study if it were not for her help. She 
kept at him whenever he felt like giving up. 

Thanks for helping: “She would never 
let me quit,” he said.“She really helped me 
with my study habits and course work. I feel 
I owe her a lot and would like to take this op- 
portunity to say thank you.” 

The Discovery Program is no longer of- 
fered. 

Linnehan feels the faculty was very stu- 
dent-centered in their approach to education. 

After graduating with honors, he trans- 
ferred to Boston State College as a Junior, 
where he obtained a bachelor’s degree in 
criminal justice. He found the transition a 
smooth one and thanks the NECC faculty for 
that. 
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Gets DET job: In 1976, three months 
after graduating from Boston State, Linnehan 
got a job with the State Division of Employ- 
ment Security, which is now known as the 
State Department of Employment and Train- 
ing (DET). 

The DET is an agency which provides em- 
ployment, training services, and unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. 

As Regional Training Coordinator, Lin- 
nehan provides staff development assistance 
for agency employees. He conducts seminars 
to train new staff in the areas of counseling, 
assessment and job development techniques. 

His career began in the agency’s Lowell 
office. From 1981-1985, Linnehan was sta- 
tioned here on campus as an employment 
counselor in the office of Cooperative Educa- 
tion and Placement, where he assisted stu- 
dents in career counseling. 

Joint program launched: During his 
four year stay, Linnehan, along with Dr. 
Abbott Rice and Norm Landry, dean of stu- 
dent services, worked to start a pilot program, 
a joint venture between DES and NECC. 

The program had such great success that 
three years later the three men were invited to 
promote their model at the 1984 Annual 
Convention of American Junior and Com- 
munity Colleges in Washington D.C., for the 
purpose of potential replication in other states. 

While working here, Linnehan obtained a 
master’s degree in community counseling 
from Salem State College by attending eve- 
ning classes. 

To show his loyalty, he did his internship 
at NECC in the Division of Continuing Edu- 
cation and Community Services under the 
guidance of John Peroni, dean of continuing 
education and community services. 

Satisfying career: Linnehan has been 
with DET for 13 years and enjoys what he 
does. 

“T get great satisfaction from my job,” he 


-said. 


Linnehan also enjoys playing softball, golf 
and skiing and is an overall sports enthusiast. 
He was a member of the NECC hockey team 
and enjoyed intramural sports. 

He encourages students today to take ad- 
vantage of the many services available to them 
on campus, just as he did. : 

“TfIam considered successful in what Iam 
doing, then I believe I owe much of that 
success to the faculty and staff of NECC 
because that is where it all started,” he said. 
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Gallery exhibit continues 


ROWBOAT BY NEWBURYPORT photographer Kim Pickard is featured in the 
faculty art show on display through Dec. 31. 


Opening champagne ruins 


many happy 


By MICHAEL WELLS 
Staff Reporter 

Being asked to open a bottle of cham- 
pagne on New Year’s Eve is one of those 
things, like being asked to hold a strange 
baby. 

It is not the act itself, it is the dread of 
what might happen, such as a shower of 
champagne covering your girlfriend’s 
father’s suit. It is only ignorance which 
causes this fear, and negotiating a bottle of 
“bubbly” should be as easy as winning the 
trust of a six month old baby. 

To begin with, be sure the champagne is 
well chilled by placing it in the bottom of 
the fridge for at least two hours before 
drinking it. If it is too cold it will loose 
much of its taste. 

Next, wrap the bottle in a towel, and 
remove the wire that surrounds the cork. 
Point the bottle away from oneself, guests, 
the furniture and the cat at an angle of 


K. Pickard photo 
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about 45 degrees. 

Then, while firmly holding the cork in 
one hand, gently twist the bottle in a 
clockwise direction with the other hand, 
slowly pulling it towards you until the cork 
quietly pops out. The pop can be increased 
by speeding up the process. When pouring, 
fill the glass one-third full. When the 
bubbles subside, add another third. 

There was a time when champagne was 
always served in saucer shaped glasses, but 
their wide mouths cause effervescence to 
dissipate, so it is now almost always served 
in a chilled flute or tulip shaped glass. 

As a celebratory drink, champagne 
seems as dated as the poor old cocktail, and 
just another indulgence in the world of of 
overindulgent vulgarians. Nowadays it is 
bought for its taste rather than its symbol- 
ism; and who wants to spend $50 ona 
bottle of wine when half of it is going to 
end up on the wall? 
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One act plays provide evening 
of fun, relaxation for all involved 


By ZOILA RAMOS 
Staff Reporter 

On Nov. 30 and Dec.1-3, the NECC 
Top Notch Players put on a series of 
successfully executed one-act plays. 

All three short plays were translated into 
American Sign Language by Donna 
Boucher and Marcia Houston. 

The first play, Schubert’s Last Serenade, 
by Julie Bovasso and directed by Melissa 
Perry, was very entertaining and humorous. 

Comic serenading: [t took place in an 
elegant French restaurant with a young 
couple played by Tracy Roy and Phil Harty. 
Throughout the act they were serenaded by 
violinist, Franz Schubert, played by Ron 
Asadorian, whose facial gestures added to 
the comedy. 

Roy did a good job playing Bebe, the 
babbling young woman who insisted she 
was in love with Alfred (Harty), a union 
worker whose vocabulary was as limited as a 
10 year-old’s. 

They try to figure out what it was that 
brought them together. 

Tom Nevels played the maitre’d and 
also served as narrator. The waiter, played 
by James Robinson and the cook ( Frank 
Bradley), gave the audience a real kick 
when he dressed up as a woman. 

Deaf play: The second play, Misconcep- 
tions, by Donna Kelly and Susan Sanders, 
was more serious in that it dealt with 
deafness. 

It is set in a house near Los Angeles. 
There lived John, played by Greg Kunkel, 
who divorced his wife years ago mainly 
because he didn’t know how to deal with 
their deaf daughter, Lacey, played by Kelly 
Annis. 

Years later, 17 year-old Lacey is sent to 
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live with John after her mother dies. 
Kunkel portrayed the ignorant father who 
considers being deaf the same as being 
handicapped, but Lacey is quick to tell him 
that is not so. 

His closed-mindedness caused much 
tension between them. She wanted to go to 
college; he wanted her to stay home and 
learn a trade. 

interpreted: Along with Lacey came 
Anna, her interpreter, played by Ann Marie 
Pucillo. Pucillo tried hard to portray her 
character which was obviously difficult 
since she had to sign at the same time. 

Annis, a deaf NECC student, proved 
that because someone is hearing-impaired 
doesn’t mean it should stop them from 
doing what they want. She showed 
determination and enthusiasm in her 
performance. 

The last play, by Susan Glaspell and 
directed by Theresia Moussa, Suppressed 
Desires, dealt with psychoanalysis. 

Henrietta Brewster, played by Tricia 
Guy, is a nosy wife who thought she was 
some kind of head doctor who knew all 
about psychoanalysis and dream interpreta- 
tions. She was convinced that everything 
people do has an underlying meaning. 

Stephen Brewster, played by Frank Bou- 
dreaux, is Henrietta’s husband who is fed 
up with his wife’s nonsense. He and Mabel, 
Henrietta’s sister, played by Dawn Smith, 
set out to teach her to a lesson. 

All in all it was a fine evening of one-act 
plays, well worth the price of admission for 
college drama buffs. 
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Murphy, Pryor 
team up talents 
in new movie 


By CHERYLANN COCO 
Staff Reporter 

Eddie Murphy and his longtime idol Richard Pryor 
create lots of laughs in Harlem Nights. Directed by 
Murphy, the film takes place in the roaring 20s where 
Pryor’s character, Sugar Ray, owns a casino and is in 
competition with another casino owner. 

Quick, played by Murphy, is the adopted son of Ray 
and his main priority is to take care of Ray’s heavy business. 
The film begins as a beautiful woman enters Sugar Ray’s 
casino accompanied by two heavies. Quick approaches the 
trio and introduces himself. The woman addresses herself 
as Dominique (Jasmine Guy of A Different World), and 
Quick falls head over heels in love with her. Very predict- 
able. 

Unfortunately, most of this film consists of very abusive 
language and gunshots. Every other scene that takes place 
has someone getting killed, including Dominique. She sets 
up Quick by getting him to come over to her apartment 
for a romantic interlude. Of course, this meeting is under 
the order of her big shot boss, who is trying to buy out 
Ray’s casino. 

While she is conveniently in the bathroom powdering 
her nose, Quick discovers a gun hidden under one of the 
pillows on the bed. He removes the bullets from it and 
puts it back where he found it. After they are through 
making love, Dominique pulls the gun out from under the 
pillow and to her surprise it is empty. So, guess what 
happens next? Quick pulls his gun from the pillow under 
his head and bang! Right between the eyes. 

Out of business: Arsenio Hall appears briefly in 
‘Nights. Unfortunately, he also gets shot during the few 
moments of his insignificant part. All the heavies who try 
to run Ray out of business are either shot and killed or 
blown up in a house. 

There are a few very funny scenes in this movie but all 
in all it was repetitious and very predictable, definitely not 
what you’d expect from Murphy and Pryor, two of the 
funniest comedians today. 

Audience views are also mixed. 

Wade Anderson, 19, of Methuen, said “Harlem Nights 
was very funny, but it wasn’t what I expected.” 

Mike Sanville, 19, also of Methuen, said, “It was great. 
Murphy was in rare form. He combined comedy and 
drama, which is, in my opinion, the sign of a true profes- 
sional. I loved it!” 


‘Heavy’ group 
hits local music scene 


By MARY REUSCH 
Staff Reporter 

“Heavy” is how Northern Essex sophomore Dave Galle 
describes his metal group, Odbsene. 

“And loud . . . if the sound man permits,” Galle said 
with a laugh. 

The group, made up of singer Bob Tadiello, guitarists, 
Sean Parks and George Azorian, Galle on Bass, and 
Drummer Steve Wright, plays “progressive metal” with a 
message. They aspire to make it big in the music business. 

“Let’s jam.” 

Separate bands: Friends for several years, Galle, 
Azorian and Wright were all involved in separate bands 
which broke up simultaneously during their sophomore 
year in high school. 

The trio got together with Parks, and the group has 
since gone through a string of singers, having hired and 
subsequently fired four frontmen before settling on 
Tadiello in October 1989. 

Although the previous vocalists were all very talented, 
they were also very irresponsible, Galle said, adding that 
they had some serious attitude problems. 

Galle and the group don’t foresee such problems with 
Tadiello, whom Galle describes as a superior singer. 

“Bob’s definitely our best yet,” he said. 

“Long hair means nothing.” 

Music means more: Substance is of far greater impor- 
tance than style, in Obsene’s opinion, Galle said. In their 
minds, their music means much more than their image. 

“If I’m comfortable like this (in t-shirt, jeans and 
sneakers), I’ll be comfortable on stage like this,” Galle said. 

“Having long hair is not necessary for the music.” 

“Our song list is constantly changing.” 


Although Obsene practices covers of songs by Black 
Sabbath, Iron Maiden, Metallica, and Megadeth, the 
majority of the material they perform consists of originals. 

A history buff, Galle believes his hobby helps him write 
better songs. In the past, he and Wright, who is also well- 
read, wrote the bulk of the band’s material, but the 
members are all currently collaborating on the music they 
play. 

Obsene’s songs tackle topics ranging from concerns 
about current events to anti-drug, anti-corruption and anti- 
conformity themes, Galle said. 

The group doesn’t hesitate to drop songs from their set 
since they are always adding to their repertoire of rockers. 

“We perform a couple of new songs every time we play 
out,” Galle said. 

“We want to play the Centrum.” 

Obsene has performed several successful Heavy Metal 
Night shows at area clubs including the Channel, Club III, 
Decadence, Scottie’s, and Vanderbilt’s, but Galle said the 
group is looking forward to bigger and better things. 

Performance scheduled: Presently practicing for 
Tadiello’s debut gig, a performance schedule for Dec. 17 
at Scottie’s, the band hopes to book January shows at the 
Channel and Narcissus, Galle said. 

“We've got to be competitive.” 

To make it in the music business, Galle believes “You’ve 
got to be good, you’ve got to be different, you’ve got to 
be in the right place at the right time, and you’ve got to 
have a lot of support.” 

To show support for the band, go to the Scottie’s gig, a 
triple-bill with Candy Striper Death Orgy and Civilcide, on 
Sunday, Dec. 17. Scottie’s is on Route 1 in Rowley. The 
over-21] show starts at 8 p.m. 


FarrenHeit wows Club 125 crowd 


By LEE ANN CHEEK 
, Staff Reporter 

“The holiday season is now here” were the first words 
spoken by singer/songwriter/guitarist Charlie Farren of 
Farren Heit to the near capacity crowd on hand for their 
performance at Club 125 in Haverhill. 

Farren, along with bassist David Heit and drummer 
John Muzzy, showcased some new material as well as many 
tunes from their debut self-entitled album, Farren Heit. 

Love in Loveland and Bad Habits, two songs off of their 
debut album, began the show. Both songs are definitive 
hard rocking, no holds barred songs, with powerful guitar 
licks throughout. 

After Bad Habits, the band opted to present some of 
their new material to the crowd. Song such as Sister of 
Mercy, Signal in the Night and Ride’m Cowboy demonstrate 
great progression from the material off their first album, as 
well as more challenging vocals for both lead and back- 
ground singles. 

Fool in Love, FarrenHeit’s most widely known song, was 
next on the list and a definite crowd pleaser. A slower, less 
raucous tune, Fool in Love, deals with a man’s struggle to 
deal with the way he falls in love and the means to which it 
all happens. The tune comes across just as well live as on 
the album. 

Newest song: Perhaps the most enlightening song of 
the night was the band’s newest song in their repertoire, 
Nobody's Somebody. A power ballad by today’s standards, it 
contains great lyrics as well as a powerful message and gives 
FarrenHeit’s fans something to look forward to on tape 
and disc in the future. 
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Closing out the new material for the night was a song 
written by the band about their hometown. As Chelsea, 
Mass. natives natives, both Farren and Heit relate to the 
place where they grew up in Dirty Old Town. 

Farren’s introduction, “Chelsea may be considered the 
armpit of America, but it’s still our home,” sums up the 
message given across in this. fast-paced song about life. 

Next, slowing the pace down a bit, Farren performed a 
solo version of the band’s heavy blues tune, Impossible 
World. At the conclusion of Impossible World, was joined by 
Heit and Muzzy for Goofy Boy, another blues tune from 
their debut album. 

Crowd’s response: After a brief drum solo and bass 
solo, the band wound its way into an original version of 
Fleetwood Mac’s Of Well, bringing drummer Muzzy to his 
feet awaiting the crowd’s response. 

Closing out the evening’s music, the band went back to 
their origins, performing older songs. 

A great rendition of the Joe Perry Project’s Listen to the 
Rock brought back memories of Farren’s brief stint as lead 
singer for the Project’s first album in 1980. 

The evening’s final numbers were from their debut 
album, including Shine, Stand Out and Staying Together. 

Having enjoyed national recognition opening for the 
band Boston in 1986, the group has now set its sight on 
obtaining a new record contact and regaining their national 
status. 


Bookstore offers bestsellers for holiday 


By JEAN M. BRUENJES 
Staff Reporter 

As the weeks before Christmas approach, shoppers are 
out and about, trying to find the perfect gift for that special 
someone on the Christmas list. This holiday season, one 
should keep in mind that a good book may be the answer 
to finding just the right gift. 

Waldenbooks, located in the Methuen Mall is just one 
of many bookstores rolling out the best selling books for 
the Christmas season. 

Chris Germain—Snow, manager of Waldenbooks, said, 
“This season we have a lot more books because popular 
authors have written books new this season that were not 
out last season.” 

Best sellers: Walden’s Holiday Hits consists of many 
popular best sellers. The list includes Stephen King’s The 
Dark Half, Carribean by James Michener, Daddy by 
Danielle Steel, and Clear and Present Danger by Tom 
Clancy, to name a few on the list. 

Also listed are to biographies, Call Her Miss Ross by 
Randy Taraborrelli and Rosanne by Rosanne Barr. Snow 
also mentioned a fantasy book, The Renegades of Pern by 
Anne McCaffrey. 


Another list that appears weekly at Waldenbooks is the 
New York Times Book Review Best Seller list which gives 
the top fifteen fiction/non-fiction, hardcover and paper- 
back books as well as various miscellaneous selections. 

Paperback Best Sellers from the New York Times Best 
Seller List recently included three non-fiction selections: 
Small Sacrifices by Ann Rule; Blind Faith by Joe McGinnis; 
and The Blooding by Joseph Wambaugh. Fiction books 
included Sands of Time by Sidney Sheldon, Midnight by 
Dean R. Koontz, and Koko by Peter Straub. 

Book clubs: Waldenbooks has five book clubs, 
including a kid’s club, a science fiction/fantasy club, a 
mystery club, a romance club and a sixties—plus club. All 
include discounts on books purchased within a club’s 
category. A purchase over $5 gets a 10 percent discount 
and a purchase over $15, 15 percent off. There is no fee to 
join the club. 

“The time to come in and look around is in the early 
morning. It’s usually quiet and there are not many people 
here,” Snow said. 

Located in the Methuen Mall, Waldenbooks is open 
Monday to Saturday from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. and Sundays 
from 12 to 6 p.m. 
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BAND MEMBERS GARY CHERONE and Nuno Bettencourt, top and Pat Badger 
and Paul oo get ready for their next concert 


Pixies 
move act 


to America 


By SCOTT ZEMETRES 
Staff Reporter 
Voted as band of the year by Spin 
magazine, The Pixies may go on to become 
the newest leaders of alternative music. In 
fact, they have already conquered the 
European continent with their driving 


rhythms and surprising melodies. It’s about 


time they did the same here. 

Their latest show at Boston’s Citi was 
proof of this. They tore through a set 
which consisted of songs from all three of 
their albums, Surfa Rosa, Come On 
Pilgrim, and their most current, Doolittle. 

Opening act: Starting the show with a 
spastic Debaser, The Pixies didn’t slow the 
Pace up once except for a brilliant acoustic 
version of Wave of Mutilation, (which 
caught the wildly pogoing and slamming 
crowd completely off guard) and their 
college hit, Where Is My Mind. 

These songs prove The Pixies aren’t just 
another post punk band who can only bash 
out three chords and ride the coattails of 
other bands. They breathe fresh air into a 


music scene that until four years‘ago, was — 


dominated by The Cars, Aerosmith, and 
Boston sound-alikes. 

Breaking their habit of playing their 
songs in alphabetical order made the set 
less predictable and more exciting. They | 
also seemed a bit more relaxed on stage 
than in the past (they actually moved this 
time). 

The band: Black Francis, singer / 
guitarist, was in top form looking like an 
evil dough boy and screeching like a 
banshee while Kim Deal was just fantastic 
singing back-up and playing bass. David 
Lovering’s drumming was simply amazing. 

Joey Santiago provided the most enter- 
taining segment of the show when he, for 
reasons unknown, started hammering his 


guitar with a beer bottle, slamming it into a 
wall several times, hurling it straight into 
the air, and letting it fall to the stage. With 
a final kick to the battered guitar, he 
walked off stage leaving the the band to 
finish the song without Fhe help of their 


_lead guitarist. 


All in all, it was a good concert, 
however. The songs were tight and the 
crowd was very responsive. The only 
noticeable absences were their big hits, 
Gigantic and Here Comes Your Man. 
Though they probably planned to play 
them, they stopped a few minutes ahead of 
time. 

These problems may be due to the fact 
they played two shows back to back, and 
they appeared a little tired. Despite these 
minor setbacks, The Pixies still proved , 
themselves to be one of the best bands to 


come out of Boston in a great many years, 


Things certainly have changed since the 
early days when they were playing the Rat 
on Tuesday nights. 


Extreme 
metal hits 


Local group makes tt big 
with A & M record contract 


By CHRIS FLYNN 
Staff Reporter 

Well on their way to becoming a 
renowned group of heavy metal heroes are 
the members of the locally acclaimed band, 
Extreme. 

Some of their recent hits include Mutha 
(Don’t Want To Go To School Today) and 
Kid Ego, which continues to appear on 
MTV. Another of their songs, entitled Play 
With Me, appears in the movie, Bill and 
Ted’s Excellent Adventure. 

The band members include Gary 
Cherone as lead vocalist; Nuno Bettencourt 
on guitar; Pat Badger on bass guitar; and 
Paul Geary on the drums. 

Invited to audition: Pat Badger, who 
joined the band back in 1985, was working 
in a local guitar shop when he met the 
group (originally call The Dream.) They 
invited Badger to audition, and renamed 
themselves soon after accepting him to the 
group. 

They then started to play the local club 
circuit and eventually earned a steady 
following of loyal fans. Their hard work 
and perseverance finally paid off when they 
were discovered by A&M records and given 
a recording contract. 

A tour of the U.S. was scheduled along 
with the release of the new album, as the 
hard work began. While it may sound 
exciting t6 some, living on the road‘can be 
quite exhausting. 

“It’s no pleasure cruise living out of a 
bag in a different hotel every night,” 
Badger said. Despite the long hours and 
being so far from home, Badger said 
playing for a live audience keeps him going. 

Craziest audiences: Of all of the cities 
they’ve played in, he found Tokyo to be 
the most exciting. 
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“They were one of the loudest and 
craziest audiences we’ve played to,” he said. 
A major part of their image is the fact 
they’re a “drug-free” band. They’ve always 

tried to perform as best they can and feel 
drugs would only hinder their performance. 
Also, the fact that they set a good example 
for teenagers makes them feel proud to 
have that image. 

With a new album in the works, Extreme 
fans can look forward to a possible May 
1990 release. Badger describes the new 
songs as “funkier, harder rock.” While the 
first album contained some more commer- 
cial and popular album, their latest 
endeavor concentrates on the wilder side of 
their personality. 

“T think we’ve grown and discovered 
our identity more on the second album,” 
he said. 

Star-struck fans: While many might 
think signing autographs and being 
recognized in public are annoying, Badger 
admits he still love it. He also tries to 
remember to be as understanding as 
possible when it comes to star-struck fans. 
He knows that role models who shrug-off 
their fans can shatter images and hurt 


~ feelings. 


“We have a saying,” he said. “It’s nice 
to be important, but more important to be 
nice.” 

While Badger knows careers in the 
music industry can often be short-lived, he 
doesn’t ever plan to stop playing guitar. “I 
can’t imagine ever retiring. Even if I’m not 
making records, I'll always enjoy playing.” 


Maniacs lackluster concert 
disappoints at Great Woods 


By GREG J. JOINER 
Staff Reporter 

A crowd of 7,000 braved the cold and 
snow recently to see one of the most 
disappointing concerts ever to be per- 
formed in this area. 

10,000 Maniacs, on the final leg of their 
North American tour in support of their 
latest effort, Blind Man’s Zoo, were, to say 


_the least, uninspired. 


Mantac front-woman Natile Merchant, 
fighting a case of food poisoning, trudged 
through the 90 minute set wearily, lacking 
the drive and intensity needed to keep the 
young, college crowd entertained. Unfortu- 
nately, the audience took it upon them- 
selves, to noisily talk throughout the show. 

Opening act: The evening started out 
with a lively set from opening act, The Blue 
Velvet Band. Mixing Celtic influence with 
American folk, the band is reminiscent of 
their Irish counterparts, The Hothouse 
Flowers. 

Unlike the Maniacs’ set; the crowd 
reacted enthusiastically, singing and 
dancing throughout the short forty-five’ 
minute gig. 

After a rather long intermission, 10,000 
Maniacs took to the stage, opening with 
Eat For Two, the second single off of Blind 
Man’s Zoo. The song deals with a young 
woman’s realization that now pregnant, she 
must now walk for two, sleep for two and 
eat for two. 

For the next song, the band went to 
their first album, The Wishing Chair. 
Maddix Table takes the band back to their 
earlier days when they were a bit more ex- 
perimental, mixing folk with a harder guitar 


sound. 

Three tracks: The band’s second, and 
most popular record, In My Tribe, was 
featured with the next three songs: Camp 
Fire Song, Gun Shy, and Cherry Tree. 

Camp Fire Song was particularly funny as 
bassist Steven Gustafson attempted unsuc- 
cessfully to sing twelve lines originally 
performed by R.E.M.’*s Michael Stipe. 

From there, the show went downhill. 
The crowd, put off by the lackadaisical 
effort, coupled with the poor light show, 
socialized freely during the next three 
songs, all little-known numbers from the 
nearly hit-less, Blind Man’s Zoo. 

Even the one hit, Trouble Me, failed to 
lift the now uninterested audience. 

‘As the show wore on, the crowd did 
begin to quiet down, and some even 
danced to the Maniacs’ earlier hits, such as 
What’s the Matter Here?, About the 
Weather, and Hey, Jack Kerouac. 

Perhaps the evening’s brightest spot 


‘came’ when Merchant left the meee and the 


band jammed alone. 

Tight band: Robert Buck pleased the 
crowd with his tight style of guitar work. 
Drummer Jerome Augustyniac and bass 
player Gustafson provided a solid’ back-beat 
and along with keyboardist Dennis Drew, a 
steady rhythm. 

To close the show, Merchant joined the 
band for three more songs from In My 
Tribe: My Sister Rose, the beautiful City of 
Angels, and The Painted Desert. 


Before the band left the stage, Merchant 
apologized for being sick and the crowd 
politely cheered her for her effort. 
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Central Catholic loses 
in hard fought contest 


By JASON A. LAJOIE 
_ Staff Reporter 

FOXBORO — Heading into the Division 
2 Superbowl, momentum was on the side of 
Lawrence’s Central Catholic Red Raiders. 
After all, they were coming into the game 
after an emotional win over Andover on 
Glenn Lacroix’s field goal. 

Central’s opposition, the Plymouth Blue 
Eagles, had a little easier time getting to the 
Superbowl. In the last half of the year, Ply- 
mouth did not play a team with a winning 
record, but still they were both undefeated 
teams with 10-0 records. 

One factor going into the game gave 
Central Catholic fans hope for a victory. 
Central’s offensive and defensive lines held a 
huge weight advantage over Plymouth’slines. 
Central Catholic’s Phil Jerome was the big- 
gest player on the field. Jerome, a senior 
tackle, tipped the scales at 270, while 
Plymouth’s biggest player, Wayne Cristani, 
weighed in at 210, a 60 pound difference. 

Big games: With this advantage, Central 
felt they could run the ball all day against Ply- 
mouth. Chris Kalil and Scott Nadeau were 
figured to have big games. 

The biggest question mark would be the 
passing game. Plymouth has a very fast defen- 
sive team. Chris Lane, senior quarterback, 
was the major factor to Central getting to the 
Superbowl. 

Coming into the game Plymouth had 
given up a total of 45 points all season, while 
Central had given up only 48. 

At the opening kickoff, many were waiting 
for the defense to make the big play, and they 
did not have to wait long. 


Pass rush: With third downand 30 yards to 
go for the first down, Central tried a quick 
kick. This turned into a botched-up play 
when punter Scott Nadeau bobbled a low 
snap. Then he tried to punt the ball, but it was 
hit by a defender. Plymouth picked up the 
fumble on the Central eight yard line. From 
there, Plymouth quarterback Tom McDavitt, 
went back to pass. Central’s pass rush from 
the left forced him to scramble to his right. 
He then scampered into the end zone for the 
game’s only touchdown. 

All of these events happened within four 
minutes of the first quarter. From there the 
defense took over. The Central Catholic 
defense halted two Plymouth drives inside 
their own 15 yard line. One drive was halted 
when Plymouth missed a field goal, and the 
second was stopped by an interception, all 
before the end of the first half. 

Central had only 54 yard on offense and 
three first downs. Plymouth, on the other 
hand, earned 114 yards with seven first downs. 
Central Catholic bent but didn’t break on 
defense. 

Second half: Coming out of the locker 
room, Central moved the ball much better in 
the second half, but throughout the Ply- 
mouth defense came up with the big game 
saving play when they needed it. Central was 
only able to get a 27 yard field goal from 
Glenn Lecroix. Central did make two good 
drives only to come up short, and when the 
final gun sounded, the score stood at 7-3. 

Allin all, it was an exciting game. Central 
did have a great season finishing at 10-1. 
Looking to next year, they will have a good 
shot at returning to the Superbowl. 


Bruins 
show magic 


Stanley Cup not out of question 


By RICH CUNNINGHAM 
Staff Reporter 

The Boston Bruins are off to a strong start 
in a really tough division. They continue to 
maintain a winning record, trailing division 
leading Buffalo by a narrow margin. 

Cam Neely continues to lead the team in 
goals and is second in assists behind team 
captain Ray Bourque. He also carries the 
team in power play goals. 

Bourque leads the team in assists and 
points, with an outstanding plus/minus ra- 
tio, topping the league in this area. 

Better than expected: Goaltender Andy 
Moog continues to rise to the occasion as one 
of the best goalies in the league. He also 
impresses Bruins head coach Mike Milbury, 
posting a better than expected record of 12- 
3-3 at press time. 

When most people think of hockey, they 
think of the hits, and in the Bruins’ case a lot 
of fights. This year, however, rookie Coach 
Milbury has swayed his team away from that 
aspect of the game. 

Lyndon Byers continues to lead the B’s in 
penalty minutes. Last year he ended up with 
218 and missed part of the season due to 
injury. 

Solid hockey: Instead the Bruins have 
been playing very solid two way hockey. They 
have allowed very few goals thus far, and 
continue to lead the league in that category. 

Their power play has also improved greatly 
over last season. Currently they are fourth in 
the league, thanks to great goaltending from 
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Moog and Reggie Lemelin. 

Earlier this season Bruins star playmakers 
Craig Janney and Ken Linesman were out 
with injuries and the B’s needed others to pick 
up the slack. Bob Sweeney did a great job 
filling in for the absentees, scoring 11 goals 
and seven assists. 

Run at the top: With Linesman now back 
in the line-up, and Janney due back soon, the 
Bruins can easily make a run at first place. 

The B’s stingy defense, led by Bourque, 
may carry Boston into the playoffs and possi- 
bly the Stanley Cup Finals. Glen Wesley, Gary 
Galley, Al Pederson, and newly acquired Jim 
Weimer all will help the Bruins’ attack down 
the stretch. 

Some of the Bruins’ younger players like 
Greg Hawgood, Rob Cimetta, and John 
Carter, have also played well when called 
upon by Milbury. 

One of the Bruins’ major problems over 
the last few seasons has been injuries. Gord 
Kluzak, after almost a dozen knee operations, 
is still trying to make a comeback. Michael 
Thelven, with chronic knee tendinitis, and 
Nevin Markwart, with a broken shoulder 
bone, are both out indefinitely. 

Avoid injuries: If other Bruins can keep 
away from injuries, they may easily breeze 
through the playoffs and bring the Stanley 
Cup home to Boston. ; 


Snell moves lead Raiders 
to new respect in league 


By RICH CUNNINGHAM 
Staff Reporter 

Since Art Shell took over as head coach of 
the Los Angeles Raiders, they have gone 5-6, 
and the attitude of the team has changed. 

“T want these guys to relax,” Shell said 
after taking over the team. He wanted to 
instill the old Raider’s pride, which made the 
team victorious in the late 70s and early 80s. 

Shell’s first plan was to make the Raider’s 
play more aggressively and try to intimidate 
the opposition. In six games since he took 
over the Raiders defense has accounted for 21 
fumbles, nine interceptions and 14 sacks. The 
improved play of Howie Long and Greg 
Townsend has had a major role in the play of 
the defense. 

Power offense: Another one of Shell’s 
requests was to get the power offense work- 
ing again. This meant a lot of running with 
the help of the big play, “the long bomb.” 

With Bo Jackson back after his great sea- 
son with the Kansas City Royals (32 HR’s., 
105 RBIs., and all-star game MVP), this 
greatly improves the running game as his stats 
show (six games, 624 yards, 6.6 average per 
carry and four TD’s). 

Jackson also had the longest run in Raider’s 
history, 92 yards, which beat his old record of 
91 yards. With a season ending injury to 


Marcus Allen, the majority of the running is 
given to Jackson. 

The other part of the Raider’s offense 
which needed readjustment was the big play, 
the bomb. With talented receivers such as 
Willie Gault, Merv Fernandez and tight end 
Mike Dyal, the Raiders do possess the bomb 
scare. The problem has been at quarterback. 
Jay Schroeder has been inconsistent, and 
Steve Beuerlein has had knee injuries. 

Part of the reason the Raider’s haven’t 
done well this year is because of injuries. Tim 
Brown, one of the most dangerous kick re- 
turners and receivers in the game, is out. Allen 
is out for the year and Jerry Robinson, proba- 
bly the Raider’s best linebacker, is also in- 
jured. 

The other part of the problem is the draft 
picks they have taken in the past few years. 
Only one, lineman Steve Wilkerson, has been 
a worthy pick. Other top picks were either 
traded or just didn’t work out for the team, 


Back to Oakland: Many Raider fans 
suggest a move back to Oakland will help 
bring the Raiders back to the top of the league 
or as their motto suggests, play with a “com- 
mitment to excellence.” With a return to 
Raider pride, this could be the first step back 
to the top. 


Joining a health club? These hints help make right choice 


By JENNIFER LEIGHTON 
Staff Reporter 

Do you find yourself feeling tired, out of 
shape or sluggish ? Maybe you should con- 
sider joining a gym. This sounds simple, but 
choosing a gym can be a workout in itself. If 
you are not very careful about choosing where 
you buy your membership, the results could 
prove to be disastrous. 

Keep the following information in mind 
when choosing a gym, and it will be a positive, 
healthful experience. 

There are four primary points to consider. 


First, the equipment should be in good con- 
dition, and up to date. This can be easily 
identified by flipping through any fitness 
magazine. 

The size of the gym is also very important. 
It doesn’t have to be enormous, but comfort- 
able and uncrowded. 

The atmosphere of a gym can make or 
break the exercise routine. Serious athletes 
should not join a gym that caters to house- 
wives, as there is no inspiration in that type of 
climate. A good facility offers good equip- 
ment, a knowledgeable staff and friendly 


members. 

The staff is probably the most important 
feature in a gym. A good staff member assists 
those in need of help or advice about their 
workout. Aerobic instructors should be certi- 
fied. A professional staff insures members are 
performing exercises properly and using 
equipment in the appropriate manner to 
prevent unnecessary injuries. 

Most gyms today have extra features, such 
as tanning facilities, massage, sauna and steam 
rooms, juice bars and even boutiques where 
active wear is sold. 


The gym you decide to join should have 
hours to suit your lifestyle. If you decide by 
what is most convenient and comfortable, 
you won’t be steered wrong. 
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Battle of the titans 


K. Alfeirl photo 


“RADIO STATION WRAZ’S all-stars play a hard fought basketball game with 
the NECC Faculty Association’s super stars in a game played strictly for fun 


in the college gym. 


Player leads by example 
as he refuses to give up 


By MICHAEL SAPIENZA 
Staff Reporter 

The NECC men’s basketball team is in the 
middle of a difficult season of rebuilding after 
its downgrading to club status, but there are 
still some bright spots in the midst of it all. 
Jose Javier, 24, is one of them 

To watch him in a game is to see intensity, 
and he comes to practices just as psyched. 
“My high school coach used to tell me, ‘What 
you do in practice, you do in a game.’ “ 

All-star senior: Javier graduated in 1984, 
atime when high school basketball in this area 
was strong. While Bobby Licare and Leo 
Parent played at Central Catholic before they 
went to the University of Lowell and eventu- 
ally won a NCAA division II national cham- 
pionship, Javier was in the middle of his all- 
star senior year at Greater Lawrence Vo- 
Tech. He was recruited by Middlesex Com- 
munity College, but never played there. 

Over the summer, while preparing for his 
freshman season, he broke his kneecap and 
then made the decision not to go to school, 
He instead worked full-time, a decision that 
he now attributes to immaturity. 

During his layoff he still kept close to the 
game by coaching summer camps and playing 
whenever he could. Basketball was not the 
main reason he came back to school, how- 
ever. 

Love to play: “I love the game, and I love 
to play,” he said. “But right now school is 
more important to me.” 


After taking a few courses over the last few 
semesters he realized it would take a long 
time to get a degree that way, so he started 
full-time this semester. Javier is currently 
enrolled in the business management pro- 
gram where he is doing well. 

In addition to his school work, he is work- 
ing part-time for the school mailroom and 
also at his mother’s convenience store in 
Lawrence, but he still fits basketball into his 
schedule. His knee is not back to full capacity 
yet, but it is about 70 percent healthy. Will it 
ever be back to normal? 

“It’s up to me how hard I work now,” he 
said. 

Maximum effort: Even if he were unable 
to play, his talents would be a great help to the 
team. At practices he appears disgusted with 
anything but maximum effort, and is quick to 
lead by example. 


He knows well the state the team is in with 
so few players and the new club status. “Coach 
Boland is not able to perform at the level he 
wants to because of the situation he is in,” he 
said. At times over this season he has felt 
trapped too, but he still achieves. 

“Once I start something, I want to finish 
it,” he said, telling why he has stuck out the 
rough season. 

Whether or not Javier plays basketball, he 
has his priorities set for the most important 
game he will ever play, life, but his presence 
on the NECC team is definitely welcome. 
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Women’s team keeps up fight 


By CLIFF MARTELLINI 
Staff Reporter 

There’s nothing wrong with the women’s 
basketball program at Northern Essex. In 
fact, it’s doing quite well. 

The team is ten members strong, and 
though their record so far this season isn’t the 
best start for the team, point guard Nicole 
Fourtzialis said it will get better. 

“Definitely. I think our record will im- 
prove,” Fourtzialis said. “I think we have a 
good team this year and I like the team. I also 
think it’s good to keep a positive outlook on 
things. So I do believe our record will im- 
prove. Hey, it’s the beginning of the season.” 
Fourtzialis has been playing basketball since 
she was four years-old. 

Ed Kelly, women’s basketball coach has 
held the position since last year. Kelly has 
about 25 years of basketball coaching experi- 
ence and knows what a team needs to win. 

“We practice three times a week for no 
more than two hours at a time,” Kelly said. “If 
you go on much past that, the team will get 
tired.” 

important role: Another consideration is 
that the team members have jobs to work and 
homework to do as well. 

“This is an educational thing and that 
should come first and foremost,” Kelly said. 
“Basketball and sports in general are not 
academic, but can play an important part in 
the educational process.” 

What has plagued the women’s basketball 
program in the past has been the eligibility of 
players and lack of participation. 

NECCisacommuter school and everyone 
can’t be here all the time. Students have jobs 
to hold down and school to deal with and in 
some cases that’s enough, Kelly said. 

This year a few changes have been made in 
the women’s basketball program. Now part 
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and full-time students can play. Last year 
Kelly was calling plays for a team on varsity 
status. Meaning, in order to play students 
must be enrolled in at least four classes. This 
was the problem from the beginning. A full- 
time student could not dedicate a lot of time 
to the team practice. 

Club level: Subsequently, women’s bas- 
ketball dropped one notch in qualification. 
Kelly is now calling plays for a team at the club 
level, he said. The team keeps the same uni- 
forms and the same practice times. Club 
status simply means the team is not eligible 
for post season play. 

Five community colleges didn’t even con- 
sider this option. Middlesex, Mass Bay, North 
Shore, Mt. Wachusett, and Berkshire Com- 
munity Colleges dropped the program com- 
pletely and those students now can’t play 
competitive basketball. 

Jack Hess, director of athletics and intra- 
mural recreation, department of sport and 
leisure studies, didn’t want that to happen to 
Northern Essex. 

Key factor: “I still want the students to 
play,” Hess said. “Athletics I believe are 
important. Student involvement is the key 
factor here. I realize what students are up 
against between work and their courses.” 

According to Hess, one of the bigger re- 
sponsibilities lies on the shoulders of Kelly. 

“Kelly needs to start looking for his team 
for next year now,” Hess said. “Most of if not 
all women feel they can’t play on a college 
team.” 

What does this team need? Enough play- 
ers, a good coach and a place to practice. The 
club status team has that right now, so what 
do they really need? 

In light of the qualification change, Hess 
is hoping it will attract more women who 
would like to play basketball. 
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Several 
courses 


offered 


In Spring 


By KYLE MCLAUGHLIN 
Staff Reporter 

If interested in the field of physical educa- 
tion or just looking to get in shape, the 
NECC Liberal Arts division and the Depart- 
ment of Sport and Leisure Studies is offering 
several courses this spring semester. 

The courses offered are designed to help 
students meet their needs in health and career 
goals in the fields of both recreation and 
physical education. 

“The courses are open for everyone to 
join,” said Rosemary Loveday, assistant pro- 
fessor, department of sport and leisure stud- 
es. “I really encourage people to join.” 

Scheduling choices: All courses earn 
either one semester with two to three credit 
hours, or half semester held in the first or 
second eight weeks of the semester for one 
credit hour. 

“There is such a variety in the courses,” 
Loveday said. “They are all very helpful.” 

Some of the courses available in the De- 
partment of Sport and Leisure Studies for the 
spring semester follow: 

Golf: The fundamentals of golf; grip, 
stance, rules, swing, and etiquette. Practice 
will be given with long and short irons, driv- 
ers, and putters. Half semester course (sec- 
ond eight weeks). One credit hour with three 
class hours per week. 

Weight training: Basic principles and 
skills of weight training with emphasis on 
cardiovascular and flexibility activities. Half 
semester course (first eight weeks). One credit 
hour with three class hours per week. 

Cross-Country Skiing: Skills necessary 
for skiing uphill, downhill striding on flat 
terrain, poling and different types of skiing 
equipment. Class time will be spent skiing 
and practicing skills outdoors. A weekend trip 
for skiing is also planned for this course. Half 
semester course (first eight weeks). One credit 
hour with three class hours per week. 

Yoga: This course covers self-realization 
with Hatha exercises and breathing, nutri- 
tion, relaxing, concentration, and Eastern 
philosophy. Classes consist of practice and 
discussion aimed at improving life through 
the wisdom of this timeless discipline. One 
semester course, two credit hours with three 
class hours per week. 

Jogging: Elaborate on one of the most 
simple but effective forms of conditioning. 


Keep in shape 
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Working out 


K. Alfieri photo 


WENDI OFFICER gets in some aerobic excercise in the college's Fitness Center, 


located in the gym building. 


Class time covers how to warm up, train, and 
pace oneself so as to enjoy the pleasant overall 
exhilaration this activity promotes. Half 
semester course (second eight weeks) one 
credit hour with three class hours per week. 

Cycling: This course includes the skills to 
proper safety and repair along with condi- 
tioning. A 10 speed bike or mountain bike are 
recommended. A weekend trip is also planned 
for this course. Half semester course (second 
eight weeks) one credit hour with three class 
hours per week. 

First Aid and Safety: This course pre- 
pares the student to deal with most types of 
medical emergencies, Classes include simu- 
lated disaster, ambulance tour, practical skills, 
and knowledge of the Advanced Red Cross 
First Aid book. 

When requirements are met, a standard 
first aid card is earned from the American Red 
Cross. One semester course, three credit hours 


with three class hours per week. 

Foundations of Health and Fitness: 
This course is designed as an individualized 
health improvement and maintenance pro- 
gram. It will focus on individual health and 
fitness profiles, graded and controlled exer- 
cise, and monitoring and recording of certain 
body functions. 


The objective of the course is to merge ex- 


ercise nutrition and stress management into ~ 


one course and help change a person’s life- 
style for a better quality of life. One semester 
course, two credit course with three credit 
hours per week. 

The department will also offer Ballet III 
and IV, along with Jazz I and II. 

“There are so many courses available,” 
Loveday said. “There has to be something 
you like.” 


Class trains criminal justice students 


By SHERI MARCELLA 
Staff Reporter 

Foundations of Health and Fitness, a 
required course for criminal justice majors, 
provides students with skills necessary to 
evaluate their own level of strength and fit- 
ness and to aid in meeting professional de- 
mands of law enforcement. 

The class became a requirement in 1984. 
“It is designed for individual development 
and provides students with the tools for a 
healthy life,” Rosemary Loveday, assistant 
professor, sport and leisure studies depart- 
ment, said. 

There are currently 155 students in the 
Criminal Justice program, and each fall about 
75 new students enter the program. There are 


graduates from this program in the New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, and Massachusetts 
state police departments and also in over 100 
local police departments. 

“Today, the average person in the criminal 
justice system has to perform physically al- 
most like an athlete,” Ed Higgins, coordina- 
tor of the criminal justice department and a 
former member of the Mass. State Police De- 
partment, said. 

“The Foundations of Fitness class gives 
the students an idea of how to moderate their 
own health,” Higgins, said. 

The class is made up of four programs, 
strength, cardiovascular, weight control and 
flexibility. Each student must pick two of the 
four best suited for him or her. 


Loveday said,“We urge women who plan 
on entering the police force to choose the 
strength program as one of their choices. It 
helps them to pass the physical requirements 
of their field that have been a problem in the 
past.” 

Brenda Lewis, a criminal justice major, 
said, “Many people do flunk the agility tests 
before entering the police academy. This class 
helps reduce that problem for students who 
have taken it. People in the police field are 
relied on heavily by the public for protection. 
It is important that they stay fit.” 

Foundations of Health and Fitness is of- 
fered to any students interested in developing 
their current level of mental and physical 
health. 


Fitness 
Center 
available 
to all 


By CARL SMITH 
Staff Reporter 

Being healthy and physically fitis everyone’s 
goal, and the college’s weight training pro- 
gram helps students feel good about them- 
selves as well. 

Aone credit course is offered the first eight 
weeks of each semester from Monday through 
Friday from 9:00 to 10:00 and 10:00 to 
11:00 a.m. The class size is small, at 20 
students in a class, and each person helps one 
another. 

Achartis given to measure weight loss and 
muscle gain, and it serves to check heart rate 
and blood pressure, while focusing on specific 
areas. 

Monitoring fat-muscle ratio: A body 
analyzer is also used to check muscle, fat, and 
calories burned. It shows what students should 
do and what they shouldn’t do to watch their 
health. 

Donna Johnson, health and fitness center 
aide, said, “The program is excellent and stu- 
dents after taking the course have the incen- 
tive to stay in the class even after it ends.” 

Jack Hess, athletic director and weight 
training instructor, said, “The universal weight 
machine is the best fora person to work with. 
The training uses activity to accomplish weight 
control and helps a person’s cardiovascular 
system.” 

“The program is completely up to the 
student who knows he has to workout. As 
long as he shows up and works out, he can go 
at his own pace. If he wants to use free 
weights, I don’t discourage that.” 

One thing in common: Hess was also 
amused at the variety of people who are in his 
class. They aren’t classified in one or two 
groups, but range from business people to 
psychologists with each one joined with the 
thought of improving himself or herself. 

More equipment is on the way. “There 
will be more cardiovascular machines coming 
in the future,” Hess said. 

Asked about the program, student Chris 
Otoure, said, “I enjoy the class. It helps me 
with basketball. The coach recommended it 
and it is a good credit.” 

Dave VanDenhende, management major, 
said, “I joined to not look like a girly man and 
to look more muscular for the beach and to 
keep me pumped up.” 

Natalie Levesque, psychology major, said, 
“It keeps me in shape. I learned a lot on how 
to use the universal equipment. It helps to in- 
crease weight slowly and easily.” 

Eileen Leary, nursing student, said, “I 
didn’t want to be a fat, ugly nurse and I 
needed the credit. I love a good workout.” 


| Develops strength 
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